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‘JAMES C. HARWOOD 


Mr. Harwood is principal of the John Marshall High School where our 
annual convention meets when in Richmond. The teachers of the State are 
indebted to him for many courtesies and conveniences during these annual 
conventions. See next page for his poetic tribute to teachers. 
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TO TEACHERS 


WIOME carve in the white gleaming 
& marble 
Hq = The things that in fancy they see; 
Some fix them with canvas and color, 
And bring them to you and to me. 


Some guide with “thou shalt” and “thou 
g 
shalt not”, 


Some seek to inspire with a song; 


You build with a subtler material 


The traits that shall make the race strong. 


When the statues have weathered and fallen, 
When the paint on the canvas is dead, 

When the precepts of priests are forgotten, 
And the songs and their singer are sped, 

You shall live in the lives you have moulded 
And lead with the courage of ten. 

The Great Master Workman be with you! 


I hail you, ye makers of men! 


November 9, 1932 
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OPEN ROAD TO READING 


A sound and lively introduction to reading. Many of the well-graded selections relate to the 
life and ideals of the South. Attractively and generously illustrated. A Primer and readers 
for each grade from the first through the seventh. 


Smith-Sutton: 


Atwood-Thomas: 


Journey geography perfected to its maximum usefulness. Carefully motivated lesson units, 
stimulating map work, authentic pictures, and modern tests and exercises. Well adapted 
for use with the Frye-Atwood Geographies, basal texts in Virginia. $0.72, f. o. b. publisher. 


HOME LIFE IN FAR-AWAY LANDS 


WHAT WOULD YOU HAVE DONE? 


Jones: 


Contains 39 stories based on incidents in the early lives of famous men and women. The 
stories illustrate moral choices involving questions of honesty, courage, and so forth. The 
problems raised are pointed out in questions which follow. $0.54, f. o. b. publisher. 


GINN AND COMPANY . 70 Fifth Ave. . New York 
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When Sickness 









protection with T. P. U. than 
with all other similar organi- 
zations combined. 


These Features CommendT.P. U. 


1. Lowest cost. 

2. Largest field of coverage. 

3. Covers Sickness, 
Quarantine. 

4. Non-cancellable at will of Officers. 


T. P. U. Record of Service 
Paid to teachers in 1932, $286,426.68 


Paid since organization, over Two 
Million Dollars. 


Assets of 
Dollars. 

Paid to 
$11,969.57 


pital bills. 


Accident and 


over One-half Million 


THE TEACHERS 


Virginia teachers, 1932, 


Endorsed by Boards of Education 


and School Principals Breneman Bldg., Lancaster, Penna. 


Stops Your Income 


Sickness or accident means not only the loss 
of your income but doctor, medicine and hos- 
A membership in the Teachers 
Protective Union removes all cause for worry 
by paying you generous benefits for every dis- 
ease or accident during the entire year. Per- 
mits you to continue membership if you give 
up teaching or marry, without increased cost. 
Benefits do not decrease with increasing age. 


PROTECTIVE UNION 


“The largest organization of its kind in the world” 





Write for particulars— 
No obligation 


Or, Ernest L. Cunningham 
3005 Monument Ave., Richmond, Va. 
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Development of Creative Expression in the Art Class 
By SARA JOYNER, Maury High School, Norfolk 


The Training of the Teacher. 


“The teacher must know a good thing, actual 
or potential, when he sees it.” “One must admit 
n all frankness that without a sense for the dif- 
ference between what is commonplace and what 
is the work of an artist, the teacher becomes a 
stumbling block to those who are groping for 
“The presumption is that the teacher 
shall know what is the best work of a group. 
Unless she does, much is lost.” 

Such potent sentences as these of Caldwell 
Cook and Hughes Mearns make me keenly aware 
f the important fact that teacher training is a 
prerequisite to any type of creative education. 
in the field of creative art endeavor, I believe that 
the training of the teacher becomes even more 
essential since it requires such constant and con- 
tinuous critical analysis and perceptual vision in 
order to arrive at a universal standard of right- 
ness of comprehension of art values. 

In order to improve my teaching, I must of 
necessity begin with myself. I must first learn 
the meaning of art; I must know Clive Bell’s 
“significant form” or Pearson’s “design,” “living 
movement,” or “felt nature” when I see it, I must 
be able to recognize the quality common to art 
of all ages which makes it universal and living 
I must make my critical analyses and 
judgments by means of becoming 
familiar with the best examples of art and by 
creating something of my own in order that it 
should be necessary for me to know the “how it 
“To produce and then to see what 
others have done in order that we may create 
again is the law of all natural activity.” This 
implies self-criticism. I should know personally 
how the creative spirit manifests itself that I may 
be more truly aware of it when it manifests itself 
in others. 


light.” 


or vital. 


esthetic 


: ’) 
is done. 


In addition to having a true perception of art 
values, I think it is highly essential that I should 
be a modern with an open mind, and although I 
may not be in perfect sympathy with all the dif- 
ferent art movements which by their influences 
have gone into the making of the modern move- 
ment which we recognize as “expressionism 
versus imitativeness,” I must know the principles 
underlying the schools of Impressionism, Post- 
Impressionism, Cubism, Dadaism, Futurism, 
Synchronism, Vorticism, Expressionism, etc. in 
order that I may serve as a guide for my students 
in helping them to extract the best from each. 
I think that the truly great thing about modern 
art is that it has “taken the lid off” as Professor 
Cizek of Austria said that he has done for his 
students. The new movement allows for infinite 
possibilities; one may express one’s self in any 
one of a thousand different ways, and the ex- 
pression will be respected so long as there is an 
individual rather than an imitative or represen- 
tative note sounded and the artist retains “sig- 
nificant form.” This is a wonderful thought to 
give students of any age. 

In being open-minded, I must be sympathetic 
with and conscious of all the arts. I must know 
that the art of today is expressive of our age and 
that this new art has made its impress not only 
upon painting but upon sculpture, architecture, 
the decorative arts, and all the other arts as well. 
Besides knowing the works of such pioneering 
giants as Cézanne, Matisse, Picasso, Kokoschka, 
and John Marin, I shall want to know the names 
and works of the lesser men who make up the 
movement, not only in the field of painting but 
in all the arts where the individual voice is speak- 
ing. I shall want my students to feel that their 
work should be essentially modern—an expres- 
sion of their own age and hence individual. 
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The School Environment. 


In the classroom | must create a sympathetic, 
friendly atmosphere, without which creative ex- 
pression is impossible. My classroom must be an 
incubator where a glowing friendliness and sym- 
pathetic understanding help to break down the 
walls of timidity and restraint and entice the 
creative spirit irom its shell. Every student must 
be filled with the desire for self-realization by 
means of self-expression. Students must be en- 
couraged to feel that there is a dormant power 
within us all, only waiting for expression. “The 
secret of our results lies in the environment which 
we as teachers skilfully and knowingly set up day 
by day, hour by hour.” 

I must learn to be patient with the results ob- 
tained. I must realize that the creative spirit does 
not give up its best, as a rule, in the beginning 
of creative development. “Here is where sympa- 
thetic understanding of the forces at work is 
imperatively needed from teacher or friend. In- 
ferior work seems sometimes to appear of neces- 
sity before the deeper best can reach expression. 
All good things must be worked over, therefore, 
and if the first rough drafts are a little ridiculous, 
we learn early not to be discouraged.” At this 
point the effective criticism lesson plays an im- 
portant part. After the desire for self-expression 
manifests itself, my next responsibility must be to 
serve as a guide or critic in helping my students 
to perfect their creations. 


The Lesson of Constructive Criticism. 


John Dewey says, “criticism is not fault find- 
ing; it is judgment engaged in discriminating 
among values. It is taking thought as to what 
is better and what is worse in any field at any time, 
with some consciousness of why the better is bet- 
ter and why the worse is worse. Production that 
is not followed by criticism becomes a mere gush 
of impulse; criticism that is not a step to further 
creation deadens impulse and ends in sterility.” 
This lesson will be one of the important phases 
of my teaching. My judgment of values must be 
unerring and I must reserve my highest praise for 
the very best, most original expressions or else 
the high standard which I expect to maintain 
will be lowered at the very beginning; but no 
matter how poor the results, all must be induced 
to create anew. 


Early in the development of this creative ex- 
pression, I must train my students in self- 
criticism, to make them perceive, think, and feel. 
With this accomplished, they would soon begin 
to take over the question of values themselves, 
according to Hughes Mearns, and the criticism 
lesson would resolve itself into class discussions 
of values wherein the voice of the teacher would 
be heard less and less. As in literature, however, 
development to this advanced stage of discrimina- 
tion and critical analysis would take much time, 
and it is a question in my mind as to whether this 
could be accomplished to such a degree in an art 
class as has been the case in the literature classes 
instructed by Hughes Mearns. Such a wealth of 
background must necessarily precede any true 
sense of art values. 


The Importance of Illustrative Material. 


Illustrative material: art in all its manifesta- 
tions should be a part of every art criticism les- 
son. The material can be in the form of slides, 
prints, textiles, reproductions of paintings and 
sculpture, etc. The student can then make com- 
parisons between these fine reproductions of art 
and his own work, and a feeling for analysis will 
thereby be encouraged. As the desire grows with 
the student for a closer and deeper knowledge 
of art and a more individualistic expression, in- 
valuable sources of information such as impor- 
tant books on art, lists of valuable prints, names 
of decorating establishments, etc. should be at the 
student’s disposal. I must open the door through 
books and pictures to a wider horizon and greater 
possibilities. 

Then it is my desire and purpose in creative 
teaching to foster a desire for self-realization on 
the part of every student, to act as a friendly 
guide in the development of zsthetic sensibilities 
in order that my students may stand unafraid in 
the conviction of their sense of art values, and 
to open the door by means of reading and illus- 
trative material to the unlimited possibilities of 
modern expressionism which is the voice of the 
individual versus the voice of the crowd. After 
all, a teacher can do little more than show the 
way since “one really knows only that which one 
finds out for one’s self.” 
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New standard form of Diploma for accredited High Schools. The Diploma is lithographed on arti- 
ficial parchment, 84,” by 11”, and is priced at four cents per copy. An extra charge is made for printing 


on the Diploma the name of the High School, the name of the graduate, and the place and date. 
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WRITTEN IN MARCH 


The cock is crowing, 
The streams are flowing, 
The small birds twitter, 
The lake doth glitter, 
The green fields sleep in the sun. 
The oldest and youngest 
Are at work with the strongest ; 
The cattle are grazing, 
Their heads never raising ; 
There are forty, feeding like one! 


Like an army defeated 
The snow hath retreated, 
And now doth fare ill 
On the top of the bare hill; 
The ploughboy is whooping—anon— 
anon. 
There’s joy in the mountains ; 
_There’s life in the fountains; 
Small clouds are sailing, 
Blue sky prevailing, 
The rain is over and gone. 
—WILLIAM WorpsworTH. 


HOW CAN SCHOOLS WASH MORE 
HANDS? 


More than a million children’s hands in Vir- 
ginia go to school every day. Are they clean? If 
not, why not? 

The question of providing children with means 
of keeping clean hands during school hours is a 
pertinent one and much discussed, but little is 
done about it. Wherever teachers and parents 
are gathered, whether at Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation or any educational meeting, the question 
of cleanliness is much in evidence. This question 
has been a constant source of happiness, and of 
perplexity—happiness when our own knowledge 
or experience has enabled us to give helpful an- 
swers, perplexity when the questioner’s environ- 
ment, budget, and other conditions have not been 
indicated. Many teachers ask the best’ way to 
provide children with hand washing facilities. 
There is no one best way to recommend. 

It might be assumed that white tile, brass 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


plumbing, chromium plated fixtures and a mod- 
ern washroom would bring about the cleanest 
children, but experience has shown that the 
teacher with the most enthusiasm for cleanliness 
is the one who achieves the best results. She may 
have much or little to work with but somehow 
she supplies the essentials of cleanliness during 
school hours—soap, water, drying equipment and 
interested supervision. The soap may be liquid 
made from soap scraps, or it may be homemade 
soap; the water may be carried from well or 
spring and the towels may be clean pieces from 
flour bags. The time may be spared from some 
part of a crowded curriculum. The careful su- 
pervision may make inroads on a busy day, but 
the enthusiastic teacher manages to give it. 

Even to such an enthusiastic teacher may come 
the question, “How can we finance handwashing 
in our schools?” Logically the answer would be, 
“The Board of Education must supply the 
money.” However, statistics show that there are 
but comparatively few schools which supply hot 
and cold water and drying equipment all at the 
same time for the school, and fewer still are the 
schools which supervise the use of the materials 
supplied. One administrator who had reason to 
observe the efforts of a number of teachers to get 
such appropriations said, “I find that if the 
teacher really wants these things (soap and 
towels) and insists, the Board will provide them.” 
This is more often true in a large city school sys- 
tem where the amount of money appropriated is 
necessarily greater, but it is certain that if sup- 
port is to be obtained the need must be made clear 
to the appropriating body. 

Of course, the procuring of the school funds 
should not be the responsibility of the teacher, 
yet it is evident that in many places public sup- 
port for school handwashing facilities awaits the 
same strong championship from some source that 
blackboards, sanitary chalk and erasers awaited, 
and that same championship which free textbooks 
in Virginia await today. 

Failing public appropriation for this part of 
school service, the resourceful school can find 
other ways of being supplied with these materials. 
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Women’s Clubs, Parent-Teachers’ Association 
and even Pie-Parties have assisted by contribut- 
ing needed supplies. However, the final responsi- 
bility for financing handwashing in the school 
rests fairly and squarely upon the appropriating 
body. 

Financing is more a problem of will than of 
way, for the ways are many. 

There is no one answer for questions regard- 
ing the plumbing equipment, but be sure you get 
the best you can. There are elaborate individual 
lavatories and there are long troughs or sinks. 
A teacher who could get no better equipment had 
a large funnel soldered on a pipe which, when put 
through a hole in the floor, connected with a drain 
pipe which carried the water to a safe distance. 
A large cork stopper was placed in the funnel and 
used as in a lavatory. The water was heated on 
the stove which heated this one-room school, and 
was poured into the funnel for each individual 
child. The question of keeping the funnel clean 
was solved by appointing a pupil supervisor who 
used a bottle mop or brush from the ten-cent 
store. 


Most children need to be taught how to wash 
their hands. Note the dirty rings on the hands 
and wrists of some children who have just washed 
their hands. Teach them to use abundance of 
soap and use a toothpick from the near-by box 
to clean the finger nails. 


The question of keeping children from abusing 
and destroying equipment and wasting supplies is 
important. S$: :pervision helps, but character train- 
ing to this end and to the end of general apprecia- 
tion and consideration of public property is neces- 
sary. Children have been taught not to soil or 
tear or abuse school books ; they can be taught to 
respect other property also. 


Dr. George Rurland, Commissioner of Health 
New York, writes: “Teachers and school admin- 
istrators know that children should be protected 
from communicable diseases ; public health work- 
ers know it. They are teaching it as a sound doc- 
trine. But are they practicing it? Frequent and 
thorough washing of the hands is a simple de- 
fense measure so effective that doctors and 
nurses depend upon it largely to protect them 
from the virulent diseases with which they come 
in contact.” Yet what are health officers, nurses 


and school administrators doing to give children 
a similar protection? 

Two out of every three schools in the United 
States do not make handwashing possible for al! 
the children enroled. They do not have the essen- 
tial water, soap and towels. And in the third 
school of the three where equipment may be 
found children are seldom actually washing. 
There is not time or else incentive and supervision 
are lacking. 

Yet is this lack of equipment and handwash- 
ing practice mentioned in the reports school doc- 
tors and nurses make? Seldom if ever. Do these 
health guardians ever point out to school officials 
that unwashed hands may contribute to the “run” 
of certain communicable diseases? Verbally, yes 
—sometimes ; in official action, rarely. 

Health protection is not the only reason for 
handwashing, of course, but it is a potent one. 
Let us consider what we know about it. 

Twenty-two per cent of all deaths in the regis- 
tration area of Public Health Service are caused 
by communicable diseases. In 92 per cent of this 
number, the causative organisms enter or leave 
the body by the mouth or nose. That is why it is 
so important to “police the mouth” by keeping 
clean the food, drink, air and anything else that 
may reach it. That is why children are taught 
that health, as well as good manners, calls for the 
washing of hands upon at least two types of oc- 
casion: before eating and after the toilet. 

What an ordinary “cold in the head” may bring 
in the form of lowered resistance to other diseases 
is well known to physicians ; so are the more se- 
rious sequelae of scarlet fever. The teacher 
knows that the attendance record is lowered. The 
mother knows that Junior is ill and that he prob- 
ably “picked it up” at school. From such view- 
points as these the alert teacher, nurse or school 
administrator recognizes cleanliness in schools as 
a public health problem. 

But let no teacher be discouraged ; one dynamic 
person can change a whole community. 

It is not cleanliness with-soap-and-a-wash- 
cloth that we want but cleanliness sought by the 
child himself and of his own free will, sought be- 
cause of the habit of cleanliness; because to him 
dirt is misery and cleanliness is happiness. 

Let us ask the educators of the country: Is it 
good psychology to teach children that cleanli- 
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ness counts yet let it remain difficult or impos- 
sible for them to wash at school when the natural 
occasions arise? Should we teach clean hands at 
|| until we provide the facilities and the oppor- 


What is the situation in your school? You can 

» much to remedy the conditions if you will. 
Better school lunches and better handwashing 
facilities go hand in hand with health and higher 
standards of living. 


NURSERY RHYMES IN 1480 


Centuries ago, as now, rhymes and verses 
sought to teach children the virtue of cleanliness. 
At least, The Lytylle Childrenes Lytil Boke, pub- 
lished in 1480, yielded this : 

Loke thyne handis be wasshe clean, 
That no fylthe on thy nales be sene, 
Take thou no mete tylle grace be seyde, 
And tylle thou see alle thyng arayede. 


UNLUCKY SEVEN 


James McNeil Whistler and a friend came upon 
a very small and very dirty newsboy in a London 
street. Whistler bought a paper and said, “How 
long have you been a newsy, my boy?” 

“Three years, sir,” replied the boy. 

“How old are you?” 

“Seven.” 

“Oh, you must be more than that!” 

“No, sir, I aint.” 

“T say, Charley,” said Whistler to his friend, 
“T don’t think he could get that dirty in seven 
years, do you?” 


—1001 One Minute Stories. 


“T am a son of the soil!” shouted the grimy 
park orator. 

“Yes, and I’m sorry for you,” exclaimed one in 
the audience, “for I see you have your father on 
your hands.” 


—Manchester Evening News. 


COMPLETE SENTENCES WITH PROPER 
PHRASES BELOW 
. Apples 


. The little gray cat 


] 
2. My mother 
3 
4. Birds 








BALLOONS cut 
FROM coLoRED 
PAPER MAKE 
CHARMING 
WINDOW oR 
BLACKBOARD 
DE eorations 





























5. The express train 

. The pine trees 

. That big bull frog 

. White daisies 

. The postman 
10. Water lilies 
11. A tiny spider 
12. The busy ants 
13. That gray squirrel 
14. The family clock 
15. The yellow canary 
sang a sweet song. 
grow on trees. 
gave me a drink of milk. 
says, “Tick tock, tick tock.” 
had five baby kittens. 
fly in the air. 
lives in an oak tree. 
grow in the lake. 
lives in the swamp. 
weaves a big web. 
ran off the track. 
make their home in the ground. 
brought me a letter. 
have long green needles. 
grow in the fields. 
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HE place of the farm home in a live-at- 
home program is a very important one as 
shown by the reports of the home demon- 
stration agents during the past year. A live-at- 
home program has two sides—that of food and 
feed. This discussion will deal only with the food 
side. 

The homemaker who is faced with preparing 
and serving three meals a day to her family also 
has to face the problem of having to buy, or see- 
ing that the farm produces, the food which is 
needed. This requires a plan with certain knowl- 
edge of what constitutes an adequate diet. First 
of all we must plan the garden so that this garden 
will meet the needs of the family. Nutritionists 
say we need three servings of vegetables daily in- 
cluding potatoes. These may be supplied as fol- 
lows: of leafy or green vegetables—three servings 
per week; under this head would come spinach, 
turnip greens, kale, lettuce and cabbage. Toma- 
toes we must plan to supply to adults four times 
per week and to children seven times per week. 
Of all other vegetables we must plan to have 
seven servings per week. This group includes 
beets, carrots, turnips, onions, peas, cucumbers, 
etc. Then we allow for potatoes enough to serve 
once daily. This would be the basis of the plan 
for the family garden, taking into consideration 
the number in the family. 

The orchard or fruit supply must be planned, 
too, in order that we may have at least two serv- 
ings of fruit daily. We can plan so as to have 
both fruits fresh for 17 weeks, with one fruit 
canned for 35 weeks and one fruit fresh or stored 
for 35 weeks. Now, of course, in both the fruit 
and vegetable supply we see the need of a canning 
budget in order that we may have a supply of 
canned goods to meet the needs of the farm 
family according to the location of the farm. 

Milk is another important item of the food sup- 
ply. Every child should have a quart per day and 
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every adult a pint with one pound of butter al- 
lowed for each person per week. This require- 
ment could not be met for the average family of 
five with less than two cows which freshened at 
different seasons of the year. 

Poultry must be planned for with regard to the 
meat and egg supply. In order to supply ten eggs 
per person per week and chicken at least once a 
week a flock of fifty pullets must be arranged for. 
With chicken once a week we must have six other 
servings of meat for each adult or the equivalent 
of a five hundred pound beef, three hogs at two 
hundred pounds each, and one seventy-five pound 
sheep for a family of five. 

Food produced at home is in reality money 
saved or earned. Where do you fill your market 
basket—from the farm or from the market? The 
Fairfax County home demonstration women 
figured out last fall that if a family of five pur- 
chased all of its food supply from the cash and 
carry markets it would cost $13.39 per week. 
This was with careful buying. If all of this food 
supply which could be produced on the farm were 
so produced, $.79 per week would cover the needs 
of coffee, tea, sugar, and spices. This shows that 
the saving of living at home is in reality $12.60 
per week. This figure multiplied by the 52 weeks 
shows that really living at home might be valued 
at $655.20. We might well say, “Fortunate to- 
day is the man who lives on a farm.” 

But food is not the only factor involved in 
“more living at home.” The women and girls 
have found with the lowered incomes that it is 
necessary to make some adjustments in the cloth- 
ing item. More interest has been manifested in 
construction of clothes. It is better to use the 
small amount of cash to buy material which may 
be made into a good garment at home than to 
purchase a cheap ready-to-wear garment which 
would give short service. Cotton feed bags have 
been used extensively. In fact, one of the best 
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looking dresses in the State Dress Review held at 

_P. I. last July was a dress made from feed bags 
t a total cost of 13 cents. Ten cents was for a 
package of dye and three cents for a buckle, but 
much time, thought and energy were required to 

ring forth such an attractive result. Remodel- 
ing old clothes is another phase of the live-at- 

me program. “Shop in your attic” has been 
dopted as a slogan. 

\Vomen are said to do about 85 per cent of all 
the buying, therefore, they need to know how to 

In this day women are really making a 
study of how to buy more wisely. 

Now, the third phase to which I should like to 
lirect your attention is that of shelter. This, too, 
plays an important part in a live-at-home program. 
Many small improvements can be made in the 
house itself which will make it more convenient, 
comfortable and healthful. In the present day 
members of the family who have formerly had 
jobs in the city are drifting back to the farm. 
Everyone is happier if he has something to do 
and now many little odd jobs of repair can be 
taken care of. There is a money value to this re- 
pair and to furniture made usable and such 
things; however, this is not the greatest value 
but the opportunity it gives for more real living 
at home. Now that easy money has disappeared 
the home can once more come into its own. Home- 
made fun and recreation is an outgrowth of the 
present day situation. 

Miss Mary Rokahr, Extension Economist in 
Home Management, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, suggests that “To keep the family 
healthy and happy may not require large expendi- 
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tures of funds but it certainly requires wise man- 
agement of all available resources.” 

The following table which was compiled by 
Miss Rokahr gives us good suggestions : 


Keep the Family Healthy and Happy 
By: 

Definitely Planned Indoor and Outdoor Recre- 
ation. 

Maintaining Family 
Efficiency. 

Improving the House by Using Labor and 
Materials on Hand. 

Providing Opportunity for Creative Activities 
and Hobbies. 

Using Community Facilities, Such as Libraries, 
Churches, Schools, and the Extension Serv- 
ice. 

Giving Special Thought to the Welfare of 
Children. 

Appreciating the Distinctive Opportunities of 
the Country. 


Health and Working 


In the last analysis in our living at home, aren’t 
we all learning that money and material things 
are not the gods we made of them in recent years ? 
It is possible through the live-at-home program 
to learn to think of farming as a life-time propo- 
sition—a business—and a way to make a most 
satisfactory life. The homemakers, the man and 
woman, who use their leisure time to enrich their 
own lives should be able to leave their children 
the great inheritance of love of home as well as 
more ability to find within the home real enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction. 





Thinking About Education in Virginia 


By ROSEWELL PAGE BOWLES, Hilton Village 


tem of public school education with every 
boy and girl in school who belonged 
For that reason we have illiteracy and 
ignorance to an alarming degree in a common- 
wealth where every person is theoretically sup- 
posed to take an active part in shaping its 
destinies. 

Not ever having had a complete system it seems 


V IRGINIA has never had a complete sys- 


there. 


rather absurd for any organized minority to state 
that public education is costing too much. We 
expect those groups who have been consistently 
opposed to. the principle of public school educa- 
tion to continue to oppose it but for those who ad- 
vocate the principle directly to hamper its being 
carried out in practice seems unbelievable. Until 
we have had a complete system, thereby estab- 
lishing some standard for comparison, it is im- 
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possible to state accurately that the total cost is 
too much. When costs for various items of ex- 
penditure such as administration, instruction, op- 
eration, etc. are compared with those in States 
which are approaching 100 per cent universal 
public school education, Virginia ranks remark- 
ably low. 

Virginia does not know how much it will cost 
to give each of her boys and girls an education 
through the high school or even through elemen- 
tary school graduation. Until she does, it would 
probably be wiser to expand present school facili- 
ties, practicing rigid economy, than to counten- 
ance continual curtailment. If Virginians really 
want an educated citizenry, an essential founda- 
tion stone of true democracy we are told, it is high 
time that they seriously face the problem, put first 
things first, and concertedly determine to have 
such. 

It is idle to think about such things and merely 
wish that they might materialize. The expressed 
thinking of some may with that of others suggest 
ways and means of accomplishment. These 
thoughts are offered in that spirit. As a teacher 
who has had unusual opportunity for the obser- 
vation and study of education in Virginia, the na- 
tion, and internationally, the author desires 
neither to belittle the achievements of the past 
nor to criticise the honest efforts of any individ- 
ual at present. His main wish is to do what he 
can to aid boys and girls in his native State to be- 
come social assets—able to interpret the environ- 
ment in which they live, maintain the good of the 
social heritage, and happily go forward to even 
better development of human relations. 

What are some of the things which need serious 
thought and study to see if they will lead to a 
better realization of an adequate and universal 
public school education in Virginia? 

One such thing is the determination of what 
boys and girls should be thoroughly taught prop- 
erly to equip them to do better the things they are 
going to do anyway and to have an adequate in- 
tellectual basis for specialized development in 
whatever life’s career they may choose. The 
present State Curriculum Revision Program is an 
attempt to determine this. The aims are ex- 
pressed in terms of understandings, attitudes, ap- 
preciations, and automatic responses which each 
educated citizen should have. This Statewide 








program, enlisting the best efforts of teachers and 
representative laymen, is well under way and 
gives promise of placing Virginia in the forefront 
among the States educationally. Virginia will be 
one of the first States to get “down to brass tacks” 
and teach directly for the desired goals of public 
school education. Those practices which do not 
contribute to a realization of the aims are slated 
for the discard, while those doing so will be re- 
tained along with the incorporation of the new 
needed. Such a tremendous change will require 
several years. However, the change is taking 
place now and is being increasingly recognized as 
worthy. Outside of the child himself, a proper 
curriculum, subject to change as the civilization 
itself changes, is obviously the most important 
element in public school education. The other 
things mentioned in this article are of importance 
to the extent that they help to provide a proper 
curriculum. When the curriculum is conceived 
as the total of actual experiences of children 
under the guidance of teachers its prime import- 
ance is apparent. 

A second factor needing serious thought and 
study is the degree to which teachers in Virginia 
are qualified and capable of giving proper instruc- 
tion. So long as the ability to read meagerly, to 
write, to figure simple problems, and to learn a 
little geography and history, with rapid elimina- 
tion from the school of those who could not re- 
member well, was the main educational objective 
of the public school, poorly prepared teachers 
could do the job fairly well. The children were 
entering into a life situation that did not demand 
as broad a knowledge or as great a series of un- 
derstandings, attitudes, and fixed habits of re- 
sponse as are needed when trying to find success 
in the present more complex and interdependent 
civilization. It is rather too much to expect teach- 
ers to be able to teach those things which they 
themselves do not know. 

According to the Annual Report of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction for the school 
year 1931-32, a large percentage of Virginia 
teachers are but little more than high school 
graduates. In fact, 36.8 per cent of the 16,932 
teachers had less than two years of collegiate 
training, while only 25.4 per cent had four or 
more years. When it is doubtful that even those 
with the four years of training have been properly 
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trained to realize the aims of public school educa- 
tion as now conceived, we are faced with a serious 
problem indeed. When it is further considered 
that in the same report the average annual salary 
of all teachers in Virginia was $687 in the coun- 
ties and $877 in the cities, it does not appear that 
there is any immediate likelihood of securing a 
sufficiently large number of teachers with the 
necessary broadened and extended training. Aver- 
age salaries of $57 and $73 a month (teachers have 
to live twelve months each year) are far from 
social wages which will attract and hold in teach 
ng those who can be trained to teach success- 
Much progress has been achieved and 
constructive policies are being strongly advo- 
cated by the State Department of Education. 
lhe State Board of Education seems to have pro- 
ceeded as far as its power and financial resources 
have enabled it to go. It can progress no faster 
than the citizens want to go. Whatever the citi- 
zens of Virginia want sufficiently for the educa- 
tion of their children, they can secure by con- 
certed action. Individually, each is willing to 
make sacrifices to give his children as good or 
better training for independent living than he him- 
self had. Why not collectively? Few persons, 
with a complete understanding of a real teacher’s 
work, desire that their children should be taught 
by incompetent and poorly trained teachers. 

A third question to be solved is what consoli- 
dations of counties and cities might be made in 
order to provide larger units for the administra- 
In horse-and-buggy days the 
divisions were necessarily small to allow the su- 
perintendent of schools an opportunity to keep 
in close contact with each school under his super- 
vision. How close the contact actually was may 
be remembered by those who participated in the 
feverish preparations for the annual visit. Today, 


fully. 


tion of schools. 


with automobiles and good roads, the superin- 
tendent of schools, from a central location, could 
easily be within an hour’s traveling time of any 
school in several counties. 

The chief benefit to be derived from a larger 
unit is not in the amount of time saved in travel. 
The chief benefit would lie in the fact that spe- 
cially trained school administrators would be at- 
tracted to the larger administrative units. The 
combined resources of several counties would be 
such as to enable them to employ at a reduced 
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cost to each a superintendent of schools who had 
been specifically trained in every detail of school 
administration. As in every other profession re- 
quiring special ability and special knowledge for 
successful conduct, so it is in the profession of 
school superintendent. It is a mistaken belief 
that the high school principal’s work is of such a 
nature that he is especially prepared to become a 
superintendent of schools. And, incidentally, po- 
litical popularity has no direct relationship to the 
executive ability, broad intellectual training, and 
specialized knowledge desirable and expected of 
a competent superintendent of schools. It is in- 
cumbent upon school boards to recognize the 
proper qualifications of superintendents of schools 
and to exercise the authority they have to secure 
such qualified persons. Under the stimulation and 
approval of the present State educational officers, 
local school boards are being given the oppor- 
tunity to secure a higher type of school adminis- 
trator along with more economical and better 
school administration. 

A fourth factor for consideration is the extent 
to which the State should aid in supplying funds 
to localities to make it possible for each of her 
future citizens to have an equal opportunity to be- 
come educated up to some desirable and accept- 
able minimum standard. It is a generally ac- 
cepted principle that the State has the major re- 
sponsibility for the education of her children. It 
is not yet definitely decided in Virginia to what 
extent the State should help pay the cost. With 
gross inequalities now existing between school 
divisions so far as equal educational opportuni- 
ties for all children are concerned, there are those 
who say nothing can be done about it and that we 
must blunder along letting events shape them- 
selves. Their fatalistic attitude is probably due 
to the fact that they are not familiar enough with 
the whole situation to understand really what 
could be done to solve scientifically the whole 
problem. Intensive study and research have 
demonstrated several methods. A brief summary 
of one such method is given here. 

To begin with, it is reasonable to suppose that 
the educational opportunity now being afforded 
to children in a locality of average wealth in the 
State would be a desirable minimum program for 
children in all localities in the State. When all 
the localities have had their real wealth cata- 
logued, the next step is to determine what tax 
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rate in the wealthiest locality would be sufficient 
to support the minimum program in that com- 
munity. Whatever that tax rate might be, it 
would be the maximum tax rate required by the 
State for the poorest locality and all other locali- 
ties, (“required by the State” meaning that State 
aid would be withheld until the locality had taxed 
itself to that extent). In short, when this basic 
tax rate had been applied in each locality, each 
locality would then be contributing to the support 
of education according to its ability to pay. If 
after taxing itself according to the basic tax rate 
any locality still did not have sufficient funds to 
meet the minimum educational standard, then the 
State would supply the funds necessary to enable 
it to do so. Such a method of taxation for local 
support of schools allows for considerable local 
initiative and does not so exhaust local tax re- 
sources that any community cannot develop be- 
yond the minimum standard to any extent that it 
desires to tax itself. 

In the same manner that the determination of 
a locality’s ability to support education has been 
so briefly sketched, so can it be scientifically 
shown what the comparative educational need is 
in each locality. Both the educational need and 
the ability to support education should enter into 
the accurate calculation of the amount of financial 
aid which should be supplied by the State. Den- 
sity of population, transportation, number of 
teachers required, number of children, etc. are 
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illustrations of factors which enter into the cal- 
culation of educational need. The writer does not 
feel that the present article can be extended to 
such length as would be necessary to present a 
clear picture of the complete technique for fairly 
determining the comparative educational need of 
each locality in the State. Suffice it to say here 
that both the determination of the educational 
need and the ability to support education are pre- 
requisite to a system of State aid which will be 
publicly recognized as being fair, just, and cap- 
able of providing equal educational opportunity 
up to the desired minimum standard. 

To summarize, the following are educational 
problems which need serious study and construc- 
tive action by both laymen and educators in Vir- 
ginia: (1) When, how, and at what cost can Vir- 
ginia provide a complete system of public school 
education which is universally applicable to all 
children in her borders? (2) What curriculum is 
the proper curriculum to have? (3) How may 
teachers of the required personal and intellectual 
qualifications be attracted to and held inthe 
teaching profession? (4) What consolidations 
of administrative units would be best education- 
ally and financially? (5) How can the State best 
guarantee an equal educational opportunity up to 
some prescribed minimum for all children? Let 
us think on these things and express our thoughts 
on them and others which we may consider 
equally important. 





Assemblies and Home-Room Programs Which Really Function 
By R. O. BAGBY, Supervisor, Roanoke City 


URING the past three years principals 
1) and teachers in the Roanoke city schools 
have been making a study of different 

types of assemblies and home-room programs 
which are in use in different sections of the coun- 
try and in various schools. They have also been 
doing a great deal of experimenting with different 
types of assemblies and home-room programs in 
order to discover those types which have greatest 
educational value. Some valuable results are now 
beginning to be shown as evidenced by the re- 
sponses coming from the students. It has been 
the aim of principals and teachers all along that 


the assemblies should be very largely outgrowths 
of splendid work going on in the classrooms, It 
is also the aim of the teaching force to allow 
students to participate in activities which are 
within their range of accomplishment and activi- 
ties which are real and purposeful. 

The following quotation from one of the Jack- 
son Junior teachers, Mrs. Ada Deacon, repre- 
sents an aim, a desire, on the part of the faculty in 
that school. “We desire at Jackson Junior, 
through our assembly programs, to educate for 
more knowledge, higher ideals, and better atti- 
tudes; to deepen pupil interests ; to inspire to a 
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worthy use of leisure; to develop the zsthetic 
sense; to develop self-expression; to emphasize 

‘rrect audience habits; to promote patriotism ; 

} inspire loyalty, devotion, and pride for the 
school ; to encourage group spirit and keep school 
inity.” These are quite worthy aims and large in 
scope, and yet not too much to desire and work to- 
ward. The happy thing about this program is the 
fact that these aims are in process of realization 
in the lives of the boys and girls. It is not a wild 
dream or beautiful theory but a reality as shown 
by the responses of the students, These programs 
have been running long enough to permit the 
teaching force to measure some of the outcomes. 

In order that the readers may get a glimpse of 
what is really taking place and of how it is mov- 
ing with the students, the writer quotes again 
from the same teacher on the program of as- 
semblies which were planned and carried through 
during the spring term of 1932: 

“The Expression Department worked out the 
following set-up for the spring term: 

“Our first program was an Orientation pro- 
gram in which our older students expressed to our 
new students their ideals and love for their school. 
They taught the new students their school songs 
and explained the Citizenship Organization and 
introduced them to the various phases of junior 
high school life. 


“Our second program gave awards and honored 
the students who had reached a high grade in 
scholarship during the previous term. This pro- 
gram had for its purpose the inspiring of all the 
students toward a higher goal of scholarship. 


“In our next program, we began a series of 
plays in which we hoped to inspire patriotism and 
give knowledge concerning the life of Wash- 
ington. 

“The play called ‘All About Washington’ pre- 
sented to the student body what the average stu- 
dent knows about Washington, and made them 
desire more knowledge of him. 

“The next in the series was called “The Youth 
of Washington’ and was written by two members 
of the faculty. It portrayed in succession some 
of the scenes in Washington’s life from his early 
youth through his engagement to Martha Custis. 
This play was concluded the next week with “The 
Human Washington’ in which his trials at Valley 
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Forge were portrayed and the making of the flag 
depicted. 

“*Young Hale of Connecticut’ was the next 
play and showed the customs and habits of early 
Revolutionary days, the courage, loyalty, and 
sacrifice of our early patriots, and the manhood 
of Washington. 

“The last program on Washington was a 
pageant consisting of one hundred and thirty 
students in which an attempt was made to find 
another Washington. 

“As for the xsthetic side of our assembly 
program, we gave “The Enchanted Garden,’ dur- 
ing the month of May, in which the flowers of 
the garden inspired a love for the beautiful. 

“ ‘Maytime in Plymouth’ was given after school 
hours on the second day of May and added to the 
esthetic appreciation at Jackson Junior High. 
This play gave a glimpse into the early life in 
Plymouth. 

“We sought to enlarge the religious side of the 
pupil’s life through a special Easter program con- 
sisting of Easter carols sung by girls dressed as 
angels and inspiring messages on Wednesday and 
Thursday morning brought by local ministers. 
These programs were given on a stage decorated 
with Easter lilies. 

“The Easter program was followed the next 
week by a play which was taken from ‘Les 
Miserables’ by Victor Hugo. The spirit of for- 
giveness was taught through this story of the 
Bishop and Jean Valjean. This program was 
given to carry further the Easter spirit. 

“Two other programs were given during the 
term: one given by the Physical Education De- 
partment and the other under the supervision of 
the adviser of the student citizenship organization. 

“The way in which the assemblies have become 
a school movement, in which every one feels him- 
self a part, might be summed up in the following 
manner : 

“The Home-Room committee, composed of 
members of the faculty, work out definite pro- 
grams which correlate with the assembly pro- 
grams. This Home-Room program is given in 
each room on the same subject upon which the 
next assembly program will be based. For in- 
stance: when the sixth and seventh grades are 
having the play on ‘The Youth of Washington,’ 
the eighth and ninth grade home-rooms are hav- 
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ing the program suggested by the Home-Room 
committee on the interesting things about Wash- 
ington’s life. In this way the students are in a 
mood to enjoy the spirit of Washington’s time 
when they come to the assembly. 

“The instructor in music helps with all music 
needed in the assemblies. Often she has the 
orchestra play for the students to assemble. The 
instructor of girls’ physical education teaches the 
students all the dances used in the plays. The 
instructor in manual arts advises the boys who 
are chosen as stage managers concerning certain 
necessary equipment on the stage. He permits 
them to work on these projects during the period 
in which they are taking manual arts. The head 
of the art department assists through her students 
in helping at times to make the stage more pic- 
turesque. The assembly committee, made up of 
five members of the faculty, helps in many ways 
to make the assemblies a success. All teachers 
assist in seeing that students are permitted to re- 
hearse at scheduled times. 

“All the students show complete co-operation in 
each play and the whole expression department 
is interested in each performance. Some help in 
making up characters ; some are stage managers ; 
some carpenters ; some curtain men; some elec- 
tricians ; some actors ; and some are just an audi- 
ence, but all feel themselves a part of the program. 

“And in one other way we might add this: our 
students are receiving a real education. The stage 
on which we work is a platform enclosed on three 
sides with plain brick walls and a curtain in front. 
It seems impossible at times to make anything 
out of such a situation, but when all the above 
mentioned helpers have performed their part of 
the task, the unattractive space, that is called our 
stage, is readily transformed into a soldier’s tent, 
a French Interior, a garden loved by bird and bee, 
or even a romantic spot where George Wash- 
ington could wax eloquent with Martha Custis. 

“With the plan as outlined above, coupled with 
the assistance of the faculty and the splendid co- 
operation of our principal, we feel sure that in 
some measure our purpose is being fulfilled.” 

No worth while program will run automatically. 
There must be very careful planning for pupil 
performance. The superintendent’s office does 
not lay down any definite rules on how assemblies 
and home-room programs are to be conducted but 
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leaves it to each principal and his faculty to work 

out a plan which will work in each particular 
school. Suggestions and encouragement are 
given from time to time from the superintendent’s 
office. A program of assemblies is planned as 
much as a term or year in advance in some of the 
schools. 

The principal of Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
School, R. H. Cook, has this to say: “We plan to 
honor great men through our assemblies, observe 
Book Week, give dramatic classes an avenue of 
expression, give guidance an opportunity to func- 
tion, and, above all else, build real character in our 
students. A committee of teachers and pupils 
plan for the assemblies for the term. At least 
one period per week is used.” 

During the fall term of 1932 one school based 
the assemblies on the following subjects: Orien- 
tation, English, Science, Mathematics, Armistice, 
Industrial Arts, Thanksgiving, Geography, Phy- 
sical Education, and Christmas. These assemblies 
were planned at the beginning of the term and 
some one or more faculty members held respon- 
sible for directing and assisting the pupils to get 
ready for them, the pupils themselves putting on 
the program. 

During the spring term of 1933, the five junior 
high schools are making plans to make guidance 
a special feature of the home-room programs and 
assemblies. The following is quoted from a bul- 
letin by R. V. Akers, principal of Monroe School, 
on the Home-Room period: 


“Some of our objectives are as follows: 

To advise and inspire. 

To teach good housekeeping. 

To create new interests. 

To give information on further schooling. 

To acquaint student with the next school above. 

To secure information on many professions 

and trades. 

To develop school spirit. 

To carry on a Knighthood program. 

To promote good oral speech. 

To encourage musical talent.” 
He has other objectives but these will give an idea 
of what he and his teachers are trying to do for 
their pupils. 


The home-room periods are usually twenty 
minutes in length ; the assembly is a longer period 
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and usually comes once per week while the home- 
room program comes four or five times per week. 

Parents and others become interested in the 
programs which the children conduct and often 
visit the schools to enjoy them. This makes an 
excellent tie between the school and the com- 
munity. 

The following quotation is from Mrs. Myrtle 
Crosier, a sixth grade teacher in Jamison School : 
“Our opening exercises are limited to a fifteen 
minute period unless a special holiday program 
s being given. The programs are varied and 
made as interesting as possible. 

“One morning each week the teacher has 
charge of the period. This period is used to teach 
new songs, memorize passages of Scripture, read 
or tell worth while stories, enjoy good poetry, re- 
port on current events or nature topics. The 
teacher’s objective is to arouse interest in music, 
create a desire for good literature, stimulate in- 
terest in the Bible, and give some knowledge of 
the world about us. 

“Four periods a week the pupils have entire 
responsibility of the programs. The pupils are 
divided into four groups, each group being re- 
sponsible for one period a week. The teacher 
remains in the background merely censoring ma- 
terial or making suggestions when advice is 
needed. 

“The pupils have access to material collected 
by the teacher for this purpose and are en- 
couraged to collect material themselves. The 
material used includes songs, stories, poems, 
Scripture, playlets, nature lessons, current events, 
riddles, etc. 

“Allowing the children to assume responsibility 
for Opening Exercises has proved very satisfac- 
tory. Participation in this type of work makes 
the children more responsive; it develops initia- 
tive, self-reliance, and resourcefulness ; it trains 
them to judge appropriate material and arrange 
a well-balanced program. 

“Sometimes there are special visitors, or an- 
other class is invited. Several times the two high 
sixth grades have had a joint program. 

“One of our most successful programs was an 
original playlet given Hallowe’en. One group 
asked to be allowed to prepare a special program. 
Material from various sources was considered but 
none exactly suited the occasion. Then they asked 
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if they might “make up” a playlet. Three pupils 
were selected by the leader to write the story ; 
characters were chosen, and a time of practice 
decided upon. Much real work was done before 
they were satisfied with their efforts, but the 
program that evolved was quite successful.” 

A fifth grade teacher has this to say: “Each 
row has charge of the opening exercises one 
morning a week. A captain is appointed and he 
prepares a program putting every child in the 
row on the program. Sometime during the day, 
I allow the captain to take his row into the hall 
to discuss the program, or, if they are having a 
play, to practice. In having a play the children 
do not attempt to memorize all of the parts but 
copy and read them. 


“This is a sample program: 


The Lord’s Prayer led by the captain. 
Bible Verses by row. 

Song. 

Poem. 

A Short Story. 

An Important News Item. 

A Play. 


“We have used plays from the Public Library. 
‘Plays for Small Children,’ ‘Entertainments for 
Children,’ ‘Plays for Special Days,’ ‘Holiday 
Plays’ are simple and suitable for children of 
this grade. 


“They require from three to eight minutes. 
The children take entire charge of the program. 
In this way, each child has a chance to appear 
before the class once a week on a program, and 
every child has had a chance to be captain or chair- 
man as we sometimes call them.” 

The principal of the Morningside Elementary 
School, Miss Lena Lawson, has this to say: “For 
several years our school assembly has been a very 
vital part of our school life. It serves as a source 
of inspiration and pleasure to the children, also 
it affords a means of growth by developing self- 
reliance and a sense of responsibility for working 
with others. 

“We have planned and maintained weekly as- 
semblies although we have no auditorium. We 
utilize our classrooms and meet in grade sections. 
The fifth and sixth grades have their assembly 


(Continued on page 271) 





















































or of supervision is to decide what to do 

with certain pupils at promotion time. In 
every class pupils stand out in the estimation of 
the teacher as good or failures. The teacher can 
readily decide what to do with the clear-cut cases. 
It is the border line pupil that causes the worry. 
Many pupils are promoted or failed because a 
vaguely defined standard has been used. 

Every classroom has one pupil, or more, who 
gives the conscientious teacher quite a bit of con- 
cern as to what is the best thing to do for him. 
Here is a pupil who is of average intelligence, a 
good worker but whose health has caused him to 
miss a great deal of work. It is no fault of his 
that he is behind. The questions confronting 
the teacher are: Will failure tend to discourage 
him? If he is promoted, will he be able to keep 
up or will his lack of preparation cause him 
embarrassment and kill his initiative? 

Then there is another kind of pupil who 
habitually repeats each grade. He may stay in 
the same grade three or four terms and still show 
no improvement. It is impossible to put him in 
a special class for reasons beyond the teacher’s 
control; what should the teacher do with him? 
Should he take the work over again or should he 
be promoted ? 

Determining bases of promotion is a rather 
two-sided problem. Considering it from one 
aspect it is highly desirable that there be a certain 
amount of uniformity. On the other hand too 
much uniformity would be deadening. We want 
it to remain a more or less individual pupil matter 
yet we want our teachers to use similar standards 
of judgment. 

It seems to me, then, that the chief problem for 
the supervisor becomes one of leading the teach- 
ers in establishing cer:ain guides or standards to 
enable them better in evaluating and judging their 
pupils’ work. 

To aid their teachers in deciding better these 
perplexing problems, a group of Richmond prin- 
cipals worked out the following guides or aids. 
They were designed not only to recall certain 
essentials to the teacher at promotion time but 


C) NE of the most difficult phases of teaching 
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Determining Bases of Promotion 
By FORBES H. NORRIS, Robert E. Lee School, Richmond 


also to be used during the term in the achieving 
of objectives. 

The report follows. 
A. In discussing bases of promotion, the follow- 
ing seem to be pivotal questions in determining 
promotion : 


1. Would the child be helped more by repeating 
the grade or by going up? 
a. Should the basis of promotion include only 
things that require progress in subject mat- 
ter? Should promotion be based entirely on 
objectively testable material ? 
b. Is the child getting the habit of mastery? 
(1) To what extent should honest effort be 
considered in determining promotion? 

(2) In the light of (1) above, how much im- 
provement should be expected before 
promotion is recommended ? 

c. If the minimum essentials have not been 
covered, has he gained a body of knowledge 
that called for as much intelligence and 
ability to study as if he had covered the mini- 
mum essentials? 


B. We recommend as bases for promotion— 


1. Growth in desirable school habits such as: 

a. Persistent, independent effort. 

b. The habit of doing one’s best at an assigned 

task. 

. A critical attitude toward one’s own work. 

. Honesty. 

. Respect for the rights and property of others. 

. Courtesy. 

- Co-operation. 

. The use of standard tests to measure achieve- 

ment: 

a. Opportunity or adjustment classes for that 
percentage who obviously cannot success- 
fully complete the minimum requirements. 

b. The first school year to be used for testing, 
experimentation, establishing habits, and as 
an exploratory grade in order to determine 
children’s abilities and provide future courses 
for them. 


~ 
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C. The following questions were listed for con- 
sideration by teachers before deciding to promote 
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pupils: (The committee felt that in the primary 2. Is his written English legible, neatly written 
crades especially promotion standards are more and free from crude spelling? 

poorly defined than anywhere else. Promoting or 3. Is his oral English generally good? 

failing is a thing decided too many times by “I 4.Does he habitually use capitals and end- 
think” rather than “I know.”) punctuations correctly ? 


Grades 1 and 2 
Reading Ability 
1. How many words does he recognize at sight ? 
2. Does he grasp the meaning of what he has 
read? 
3. Does he read with expression? 
. Is he a word or phrase reader ? 
5. Does he use his lips or fingers? 
_Is his attitude one of industry and interest? 
7.Does he know when he does not know a 
word? 
Grades 3 and 4 
Reading Ability 
1. Can he get the meaning from what he reads, 
or does he read with a purpose? 
. Does he read by words or phrases? 
3. Does he know how to attack new words? 
. Does he use his lips or fingers? 
5. Does he enjoy reading? 
). Does he read with expression ? 


Language Ability 
1. Does he habitually try to use good English? 
2. Does he have the habit of beginning and end- 
ing sentences properly? 
3.Is his written work legible, neat and free 
from crude spelling? 
. Does he show originality ? 


Grade 5 


Reading Ability 


1. Can he grasp the meaning of what he reads, 
or does he read with a purpose? 
.Can he read orally with very little mispro- 
nunciation ? 
3. Does he know how to attack new words—for 
meaning and pronunciation? 
. Has he developed permanent interests and 
tastes? 
5. Are his habits good? 
5. Does he know how to use books—contents, 
index, footnotes, marginal notes, dictionary, 
references? 


Language Ability 
1.Can he write, unaided, a correct friendly or 
business letter? 


5. In written work, are his sentences well con- 
structed ? 
6. Can he follow an outline and build his para- 
graphs correctly? 
(Arithmetic abilities were not listed as this course 
is usually more definite.) 


Grades 6 and 7 
Reading Ability 


1. Can he comprehend what he reads? 

2. Has he developed good interests and tasks in 
reading ? 

3. Can he use the contents, index, and footnotes 
of a book, the dictionary, reference books? 

4. Can he read with a purpose? 


Language and Grammar 


1. Is his oral English habitually good? 
2. Is his written work habitually neat and well 
written ? 
3. Does he habitually use capitals and end- 
punctuation marks? 
4. Are his sentences and paragraphs well con- 
structed and free from crude spelling? 
5. Does he have a fairly complete knowledge of 
grammar essentials as: 
Kinds of sentences as to use and meaning ; 
Parts of speech and uses ; 
Parts of a sentence and uses? 


Arithmetic Ability 
1. Is he habitually neat and accurate? 
2.Can he use the fundamentals quickly and 
silently ? 
3. Has he mastered the required essentials ? 
4. Does he try to think a problem through for 
himself? 


Social Studies 


1. Can he use the materials—references, maps, 
pictures, footnotes, text ? 

2. Does he have a definite plan of study? 

3. Has he mastered the required work? 

4. Can he apply his knowledge in finding causes 
or effects in solving problems ? 

5. Has he acquired a good community attitude— 

Helpful ; co-operative ; independent ; active ? 
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URING Book Week the Scottsville High 
1) School library had four window exhibits ; 

one in the post office and three in choice 
stores. The business men were glad to use their 
best windows to advertise the 
needs of the school library. 
Each high school class pre- 
pared a book exhibit. The 
Freshmen chose “Fun in Fic- 
tion.” The Sophomores divided 
the window space; the boys 
chose “Science and Invention” 
and the girls exhibited books on 
“Nature.” The Junior class se- 
lected “Virginia and Virgini- 
ans.” The Seniors exhibited 
“Some Favorite Books by Mod- 
ern Authors.” A printed card 
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A Book Week Helps a School Library 


By NOBLE SMITH, High School, Scottsville 





copies, as well as other books of various types. 
Some of the books in the exhibit were loaned 
for this purpose by the New Dominion Book Shop 
in Charlottesville. Books can be had at that store 





was pasted to the glass in each 
exhibit window which read as 
follows, class name being prop- 
erly substituted : 
THIS IS NATIONAL BOOK WEEK 
The purpose of Book Week is to (1) encourage 
a student reading program for the year, (2) en- 
courage the students to collect private libraries 
of their own, (3) inform the school community 
regarding the needs of the school library. 
Many of the books in the window are bor- 
rowed. The school library needs duplicate 








“NATURE”—*SCIENCE AND INVENTION” 
Book Week Exhibit arranged by the Sophomore Class of the 


Scottsville High School. 


at prevailing prices. The books in the window 
were collected and the exhibit arranged with the 
assistance of the students of the Scottsville High 
School Senior Class. 

The new interpretation of education makes the 
library the heart of the school. 

A committee of five ladies of Scottsville se- 
lected the “Virginia and Virginians” collection 
for the first award and they 
gave the Senior exhibit second 
place. The photographs accom- 
panying this article show the 
first award exhibit and the 
Sophomore class exhibit. 

Under the leadership of our 
principal, Mr. William Day 
Smith, the “Virginia and Vir- 
ginians” collection has grown 
rapidly since Book Week. A 
steel case has been bought in 
which is filed and preserved this 
valuable collection on Virginia 








“VIRGINIA AND VIRGINIANS” 


Book Week Exhibit arranged by the Junior Class of the 


Scottsville High School. 


history. Nearly every week we 
receive some old papers, photo- 
graphs, or documents from old 
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stablished Albemarle families. This collection 
as been named “The Dr. Joseph P. Blair Mem- 
orial Library of Virginia History,” in honor of 
the late Dr. Blair who served on the Albemarle 
County board of education for many years. This 
collection had been proposed by Mr. Smith before 
Book Week was observed, but it remained for 
Book Week to give the idea due prominence. As 
this collection grows other contributions are 
made to the library by our friends. 
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Our Book Week observance did not consist 
alone of window exhibits. The threefold purpose 
of the observance as we interpreted it was kept in 
mind and suitable activities were planned and exe- 
cuted. Space does not here permit our giving a 
full outline of the week’s program, but, briefly 
speaking, it is easily seen that a Book Week ob- 
servance can bring tangible results provided there 
is a definite purpose and a limited plan understood 
by all the school and all the community. 





Teamwork Among Educational Leaders 
By W. F. LAWSON, JR., Eastville 


fessional journal when you will and you 
will run across several articles dealing 
with the subject of taxes. What a wealth of com- 
ment, both adverse and constructive, that little 
And there is just cause for the 


Pes up a newspaper, a magazine, or a pro- 


word elicits! 
comment. 

Schools are closing down. Salaries of govern- 
ment employees are slashed. Property is falling 
under the hammer. Ugly remarks about bu- 
reaucracies are made. All because the taxpayers 
cannot pay the tax bill. Money, the lubricating 
oil for our governmental machinery, is flowing 
slower and ever slower into the public coffers. 

This discussion does not purport to show the 
faults, many though they be, of our taxation 
system. That’s a problem for experts. 

Too few of us who profess to be educational 
leaders, however, offer any constructive help in 
solving the tax problem. This paper shows the 
results of one attempt, especially valuable among 
rural peoples, to help solve the economic prob- 
lem and in turn assist indirectly in solving the tax 
problem. 

We have an Education Week, a Safety Educa- 
tion Week, a Health Week, and many other 
“Weeks” in our educational scheme. To me a 
very vital “Week” is a Live-at-Home Week. 

When, in the early fall of 1931, Mr. F. N. Dar- 
ling, county agent for Northampton, asked me to 
serve as chairman of his Live-at-Home commit- 
tee, I confess that I was rather reluctant about 
accepting the job. On first thought I deemed it a 
job for a farmer, but later I looked at it from the 


educational standpoint. 
that I decided to accept. 

Our first work in launching the movement 
necessitated the appointment of a Live-at-Home 
committee. This Mr. Darling and I did, exercis- 
ing care in choosing natural leaders in each com- 
munity in the county. Our committee was com- 
posed of eighteen men and women, outstanding 
for their civic-mindedness. Early in the fall this 
committee met and formulated its plans and ob- 
jectives for the year. We felt that we must know 
first what efforts were being made among the peo- 
ple to live at home. This information was gath- 
ered by sending questionnaires to each home rep- 
resented in the public schools. 

The results of the questionnaires showed that 
fewer than ten per cent of the farmers made any 
effort to cultivate a garden, only about twenty per 
cent kept a cow, and possibly half raised pigs and 
chickens, Our survey, of course, was not exhaus- 
tive but we felt that it was reasonably accurate. 
A iurther check-up at the grocery stores and 
freight offices revealed that the Northampton 
farmers bought canned goods in preportion to 
their city brothers. Since the climate and soil fer- 
tility in the county were unequaled for the culti- 
vation of a year-round garden, these conditions 
appeared significant. 

Our first method of attack was to wage an in- 
tensive campaign of newspaper publicity. The 
reader should know that there are four weekly 
newspapers on the Eastern Shore of Virginia— 
Onancock, Accomac, Cape Charles, and Eastville. 
Practically every home on the Shore receives one 


It was from that angle 
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or more of these papers. Each week we kept copy 
concerning the various phases of gardening going 
toward the press. Frequently the editors them- 
selves wrote editorials concerning the Live-at- 
Home campaign. Through the press we made 
the people see the need, yea, the necessity for 
gardens, especially in these times. 

The first week in February we held meetings 
in the white schools and in three negro schools. 
These meetings were well advertised. At most 
schools a fairly representative crowd was present, 
but the greatest enthusiasm was in evidence at 
the negro schools. 

The purpose in holding the meetings was three- 
fold. We hoped to show the value of a garden, 
first, from the standpoint of health, second, from 
the standpoint of wealth, and, third, we hoped to 
show how best to cultivate a garden scientifically. 

From the standpoint of health we showed the 
results of the Delaware movement. Because of a 
campaign in that State, health conditions were 
improved particularly among the school pupils. 
We also pointed to the health results of the now 
famous North Carolina movement. 

Our second phase, that of showing the financial 
value of a garden, was made emphatic by the re- 
port of the American Bankers Association on the 
garden movement in Arkansas. In addition to 
this we spoke of the self-sustenance policy of the 
French farmer, and how, because of his love for 
the soil, France is suffering probably less from 
the depression than any other nation. 

The third point made in each meeting was 
driven home by Mr. L. C. Beamer, of the V. P. I. 
Extension. He told how to plan the garden for 
all year purposes, its cultivation, battling insects, 
etc. At each meeting he also distributed bulletins 
relating to garden culture. 

Feeling that we should have some means of de- 
termining our progress for the first year, at each 
of the meetings we distributed mimeographed 
statements asking the farmer to sign if he in- 
tended to start a new all year garden or if he 
hoped to improve his present garden. Our goal 
for the year had been set at one hundred gardens 
and when one hundred thirty-seven persons 
signed we were indeed gratified. 

Thus far in our campaign we had been building 
interest. We felt that momentum had been se- 
cured. How, now, to keep it going? 
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If we could interest the school pupils, we felt 
that the enthusiasm would carry over to the 
homes. Hence, we sponsored an essay and a 
poster contest among the school pupils. The 
essays were to be written about some phase of 
gardening work and the posters should reveal a 
desirable feature of gardening. Cash awards 
were given in each school, the money for this pur- 
pose being contributed by the banks of the county. 
Evidently the cashiers saw an opportunity 
through which thrift might be developed. The 
essays were read in assemblies and the posters 
were displayed at public places throughout the 
county. 


Up to this point our work had been largely on a 
theoretical plane. The need for practical results 
was becoming apparent, so we asked two or three 
persons in each community to let us use their 
gardens for demonstration purposes. These gar- 
dens were chosen on the basis of their standing 
when scored with the V. P. I. scoring scale. 

In the early spring we announced that the gar- 


dener having the best garden for the year would 
receive a silver loving cup. Enthusiasm increased. 


During the summer. vacation Mr, Darling and 


Mr. Beamer organized a tour to the gardens pay- 
ing most attention to the demonstration gardens. 
About thirty persons participated in the tour. 
Spraying vegetables for both the sucking and the 
chewing insects was demonstrated. The laying 
out of the garden taking into consideration early 
and late maturing crops was considered. Coupled 
with the inspection tour a canning demonstration 
was held. 

Throughout the campaign we felt that our ef- 
forts had not been entirely wasted. Frequently 
the mail would bring us a letter of encouragement, 
or a request for information on how to kill a cer- 
tain kind of insect, or what variety of plant 
should be planted, etc. 

When, finally, in the early fall, Mr. Beamer re- 
turned to score the gardens, it was with a great 
deal of delight to know that the winner was a for- 
mer school superintendent, Mr. E. G. Tankard, of 
Franktown. His runner-up was probably the 
best loved and the most widely known man in the 
county, Mr. Luther Nottingham, an octogenarian, 
and, strange as it may seem, he, too, was a former 
school superintendent. 
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Music and Psychology 


By ALFRED H. STRICK, State Teachers College, Farmville 


T has been said “Music is such a perfect ex- 

| ponent of human emotion that a theory of 

life might almost be deduced from it.” And 

| think the same may be said of psychology, 

which certainly provides a theory of life and just 

the theory that is required at the present day when 

there is so much restlessness on all sides and 
2mong all classes of people. 

Now, as in life, so it is in music. If we want to 
understand music, we must not just listen to the 
outside but we must know something about the 
inside, and if we want to make music on any in- 
strument we must learn the technique of that in- 
strument and know something of its’ notation. 
Notation is to music what printing is to literature, 
and there are perplexing appearances here just as 
there are to a young child in the printed page. If 
we want to play an instrument, we have to learn 
its technique and I feel that psychology is to life 
what technique is to music. 

Music is a language. All language is primarily 
a means of expression, but through art we ex- 
press the highest we know. It is interesting to 
note that the three principal arts manifest them- 
selves in the three creative forces of the universe 

sculpture in the realm of form; painting in the 
realm of color; and music in the realm of sound. 

This medium of sound is more powerful than 
either form or color; they may be called by com- 
parison static whereas sound is dynamic; the 
emotional as well as the physical power of sound 
is more powerful than form or color. 

Nature provides no models for a composer, An 
artist when on his travels seeks for a lovely land- 
scape, or he hears a pathetic story and he pres- 
ently embodies those things in his pictures, but 
all the theme in a musical composition has to 
come from within the composer’s heart and soul 
and brain. He works not at the reproduction of 
phenomena but in the realm of metaphysics. For 
this reason music is more difficult to understand 
than any other form of art. When you look at a 
picture though possibly you may not see in it all 
that the artist meant yet even a superficial glance 
will give you an idea of what it represents. 

But you may listen to a Beethoven Symphony 


and not know at all what it means because it does 
not—cannot represent any definite object to your 
physical senses ; it deals not so much with things 
of sense as with impulses, emotions, mental con- 
It is in fact psy- 


ditions, spiritual experiénces. 
chological in its import. 
Think of the wonders of sound which is the 
substance out of which music is made. Sound is 
a cosmic thing. It is divine in its origin and no 
doubt the music we hear is only a very attenuated 
form of the harmony of the cosmos. I have read 
that great musicians do not compose, they listen 
—to what? We may look upon silence as em- 
bracing all the deep things of the spirit. But this 
silence is not empty and negative. It is the silence 
of fullness of completion, of reposeful achieve- 
ment. When our emotions are strung up to the 
highest we can’t talk, not because we are empty 


. but because mere words seem unnecessary and 


uite inadequate to express our feelings. It is 
Fore that the power of music comes in. It ex- 
presses feeling in a way more subtle and delicate 
than words can accomplish. 

We are all different, and, though we can feel in 
common to some extent, there is a sense in which 
no person can feel exactly as another. Sometimes 
people ask after hearing a composition, “What 
was the composer thinking about when he wrote 
that?” I don’t think it matters. Perhaps the 
greatest charm of music is that every listener can 
think and feel what he likes; so the best way to 
understand real music is to study your own inner 
nature and its secret will be revealed to you. This 
is psychology. 

The chief reason why music expresses our emo- 
tions so powerfully is because of its dynamic 
power—its continuous movement. Our physical, 
mental and soul life are on the move all the time. 
Each composition has a centre or key note called 
the tonic which exerts a certain influence and to 
which the modulations are related. The more we 
try to carry out the principles of psychology the 
better we shall understand life because we shall 
find our centre. Man has been called ari epitome 
of the universe, and I may call music an epitome 
of man, for all that goes on in music goes on also 
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in the human mind, only of course in a very 
minute way. 

We may look upon melody as the mental plane. 
It is not easy to write a good melody—it needs 
artistic sense, experience, judgment ; but we want 
harmony to give us the full beauty and perfec- 
tion; this is the highest manifestation of the 
music. 

To get the full proportion of music you have to 
go to the great masters. The musical score as it 
comes from the composer’s brain and hands is 
powerless as music. It requires an instrument 
and an interpreter. So we find that in music 
three things are needed to make a proper per- 
formance—the composition, the instrument and 
the performer. The composer is the great master 
musician. He has given the composition, but we 
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are the performers, and what is our instrument, 
our body. 

Development is the one word that covers the 
methods of a composer, but finally the music ends 
on the key note whether you like the composition 
or not. Is this not an epitome of human life? 
A man starts from his home in the morning, en- 
counters the ups and downs of life, and at the 
close of day returns home. Life is a performance 
and psychology furnishes its technic—discipline, 
relaxation, transmutation of discords into con- 
cords. The symphony of life is full of discords, 
but the laws of harmony are working properly, 
the conductor knows what he is doing, and pres- 
ently we shall arrive at the end of the perform- 
ance and shall emerge “out of the stress of the 
doing into the peace of the done.” 





Modernized Education 
By H. A. HUMPHREYS, High School, Darlington Heights 


to the slow-moving past. The boys and girls 

are adjusting themselves to the swift-moving 
and ever-changing present and future. The 
school, which is almost always a conservative in- 
stitution, has not been able to keep up with these 
rapid shifts. Great changes have taken place in 
them and in some respects they appear very pro- 
gressive; however, at best the progress is and 
will continue to be slow. 

Discipline is a never-failing problem with the 
teacher. Here it seems psychology ought to fur- 
nish some aid, not in the way of reproof but in 
the manner of direct prescriptions. This ideal 
may be practically realized in two ways: First, 
if the capacity of the child is known—that is, how 
much he can do,.having regard to quality and 
quantity of work—then the teacher is in a posi- 
tion to say what he can do and what he cannot 
do. Each child has his limitations and possibili- 
ties, and it is of great service for the teacher to 
know these. Many a child has received punish- 
ment for nonperformance of tasks of which he 
was not capable, the cause being assigned to lazi- 
ness, heedlessness, carelessness, or some such un- 
just term. Punishment in such instances has no 
justification. Conversely, there is the child of 
adequate potentialities who does not actualize 


| T has been said that schools in general belong 


them. Knowledge of this fact on the part of 
the teacher will aid in enabling her to meet with 
greater effectiveness the individual needs of the 
pupil. If a child’s performance is not in accord- 
ance with his ability, then the school has failed 
to offer him what he is interested in or has failed 
to give him an effective challenge. This doctrine 
applies not only to matters of general intelligence 
but also to special aptitudes, and it emphasizes 
the fallacy of failure. 

The next feature of discipline bears on the 
teacher in handling the question of what is called 
conduct. It is now fairly well recognized on the 
whole that the normal or superior child gives less 
conduct trouble than the child who is below nor- 
mal. In other words, the defective child is usually 
troublesome. The elimination of this type from 
the ordinary class will materially aid in solving 
the problem of discipline. Further, the lowering 
of the educational standard in the various grades 
makes the tasks too easy for the other children 
and affords an opportunity for loafing—a con- 
stant incentive to mischief. These are not the 
only matters affecting the discipline of the school 
but they are two which are capable of partial so- 
lution, and if they are solved, some of the others 
are made easier of solution. 

Mental tests have brought to light great indi- 
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vidual differences in capacities and these should 
be more thoroughly recognized, Instead of re- 
garding education as a sort of mould we should 
recognize it as development of capacities, that 
is, we should recognize the worth of the indi- 
vidual. 

A considerable amount of reliance can be placed 
on the prediction value of the I. Q., or whatever 
symbol we may use to designate intelligence. Out- 
side of certain mental defects, we may assume 
that the retarded or defective child is likely to 
remain such through life; so, too, the gifted child, 
if properly educated. A realization of this fact 
would have far-reaching results in schools. A 
separation of the retarded children from the 
gifted at a much earlier period than at present 
would mean a lessened burden upon the higher 
grades in the elementary schools and upon the 
high schools. All these educational departments 
are now encumbered by pupils who should never 
be within their walls. Time, energy, money and 
effort are expended in teaching such pupils sub- 
jects which can be of small if of any use to them 
and which are of little value as mental training. 

The training of teachers, then, would lay less 


stress upon mere technique because less elaborate 
methods would be required in dealing with care- 
fully selected groups of pupils. In this way in- 
struction would be simplified and intensified. It 
would be less of a burden on the teacher and 


more profitable to the pupils. There would be 
less lecturing, shorter class hours, more recrea- 
tion, and thus an all around betterment. The se- 
lected pupil does not require teaching so much 
as directing, for he takes a delight in doing things 
for himself. At present he is bored, burdened, 
and bothered by a mass of teaching intended for 
the less fortunate, who should have been attended 
to at a previous stage in his educational career 
and encouraged to enter that field of study for 
which he is best suited. 

Examinations are loathed by both pupil and 
teacher, yet they remain with us. An examina- 
tion as usually conducted attempts to estimate two 
factors—intelligence and accomplishment. In the 
average examination these two aspects are fre- 
quently confused. It is considered fair that a 
pupil’s rating should be judged by a ratio be- 
tween these two factors. Such a procedure would 
tend to make the examination more objective and 
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prevent the fantastic notions of the examiner 
from playing a part. 

Even with their present limitations mental tests 
are certainly fairer and more effective than the 
whims of the examiner. True, they are not per- 
fect but their imperfection is much to be pre- 
ferred to the so-called examination system, 
which frequently takes no account of intelligence 
but merely of accomplishments of memory data, 
which represent rather the accomplishment of the 
teacher, tutor, or key. 

Intelligence tests can, therefore, take better care 
of one of the most important factors—intelli- 
gence. There is now an objective test instead of 
many subjective ones. Much is gained thereby. 
What, then, about the attainment in each sub- 
ject? Here, too, greater objectivity is to be ob- 
tained by means of standardized tests such as 
have been devised in arithmetic, reading, writing, 
etc. What is required is a measure combining 
the results of intelligence tests with the results 
of tests in attainment in each subject. It is still 
a question as to whether each should have the 
same value in a unified mark, or whether intelli- 
gence should count for more. Even during the 
period in which such tests are being perfected the 
ordinary examination could be more accurate and 
more effective if it sought to measure accom- 
plishments only. 

Mental tests have demonstrated that there are 
great differences in original endowment and that 
these remain fairly constant throughout life. They 
have given us a considerable insight as to the 
prevalence of the all around gifted child and 
some small knowledge of his nature. They af- 
ford us a decided optimism with regard to the 
welfare of our civilization if we only take advan- 
tage of their presence with us. If special curric- 
ula are necessary for the defective, they are a 
thousandfold more necessary for the gifted child, 
not because he is weak but because he is strong. 

Thus, it is only when our schools are founded 
upon a firm, psychological basis by which indi- 
vidual differences can be taken care of can we 
hope for a truly modern school where every 
child’s needs will be met regardless of his ability 
or disability; where each individual will be led 
and encouraged to find that place in life where 
he can function to the highest degree of success 
and happiness possible for him to attain. 
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UNDERSTANDINGS AS AIMS OF EDUCATION 
By FRED M. ALEXANDER, Chairman, Aims Committee, Virginia State Curriculum Program 


S the writer indicated in a previous article 
A it is his purpose to devote an article to 
each of the classifications used in stating 

the aims of education in Virginia. 

The classification of the aims as understand- 
ings, attitudes, appreciations, and automatic re- 
sponses is made because it provides for a conveni- 
ent analysis of learning responses and is an aid to 
the thinking of the teacher and curriculum maker. 
It implies no hard and fast lines between learning 
responses and no stratification of the learning 
process. Indeed, this method of stating aims is 
based upon the concept that in virtually every 
learning response, understandings, attitudes, ap- 
preciations, and automatic responses function to- 
gether with one of these types usually dominating. 

Every decision the individual makes is based 
upon a composite of his understandings, attitudes, 
appreciations, and automatic responses. An in- 
dividual is confronted constantly with novel situa- 
tions to which he must respond in some manner. 
His ability to use his knowledge is an essential 
factor in making adequate responses. Ability to use 
knowledge in any situation is determined by the 
degree of mastery of the relationships of the facts 
that bear upon the particular situation. Such abili- 
ties are designated in the aims as understandings. 

Information is assimilative material. Until 
one has the ability to view every situation from all 
available angles and to focus upon it the assimila- 
tive material that relates to the solution of the sit- 
uation he cannot use his knowledge. The under- 
standings combine both the content and use of 
knowledge. 

One of the distinct and persisting characteristics 
of man is the migratory urge. “The understand- 
ing of the relationship of the movements of popu- 


lation to man’s development” as an aim of educa- 
tion provides the teacher with a favorable oppor- 
tunity for presenting situations that will enable 
the learner to secure and to use knowledge in its 
relationships to this characteristic urge of man. 
The discovery and settlement of America becomes 
increasingly significant when considered in the 
light of man’s tendency to move from place to 
place in search of better living conditions. 


The movement-of one branch of the Aryan race 
into India and of the other through Europe into 
America, the Westward movement in our own 
country, and the origin and development of many 
of the civilizations of the world become highly 
significant when considered in their relationships 
to such a fundamental urge. 

Of course, general patterns of conduct which 
we have called attitudes and appreciations and 
fixed controls of conduct which have been desig- 
nated as automatic responses and which we have 
broken up into habits and skills play their part in 
such a consideration of relationships. Simple 
habits and unrelated items of information, how- 
ever, apart from the use of knowledge in the re- 
lationships that bear upon a given situation are 
not sufficient for intelligent action. Likewise 
facts memorized in isolation fail to function. 

The understandings are realized in the school 
mainly by means of reflective thinking. This type 
of thinking is sometimes designated as problem 
solving or scientific thinking. 

When an individual has mastered and can use 
this technique of thinking he can predict. Knowl- 
edge becomes dynamic. It enables its user to look 
into the future ; to be wise before rather than after 
the event. 


u& 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


ASSEMBLIES AND HOME-ROOM PRO- 
GRAMS WHICH REALLY FUNCTION 


(Continued from page 261) 


on Tuesday, third and fourth grades on Wednes- 
day, and first and second grades on Thursday. 

“The schedule is arranged by a committee of 
teachers, each class preparing and presenting, 
under the teacher’s guidance, from four to six 
programs during the year. 

“The nature of the program is determined by 
the activities of the class. It is frequently the 
culmination of a unit of work the class has just 
completed. Special day programs are given, also 
honor roll assemblies are held at the close of each 
report period. 

“Many of our patrons attend these assemblies.” 


Conclusions 


Each school, elementary and secondary, has 
a plan, or one under way, for home-room 
periods and assemblies. 

Real educational values are recognized in 
both home-room periods and assemblies. 
Both require careful planning and considera- 
tion by the principal and faculty. 

Planning must be done in advance, a term 
or a year. 


. The pupils must be the doers, the performers. 


Assemblies are, in a large measure, out- 
growths of classroom studies. 

. Home-room periods provide an opportunity 
for most valuable guidance of the pupil in all 
school work as well as outside of the school. 

. Gives tone to the school which is especially 
valuable to students. 

A wholesome school spirit is created. 

. New avenues of interests are opened up for 
students. 

. Regular school work is improved. 
Information on many trades, vocations, and 
professions are acquired. 

3. Genuine growth and development of the 
student are promoted. 


The community and school are more har- 
moniously bound together in a common good. 
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ALAS, POOR YORICK! 


Let Yorick represent State championships in 
interscholastic athletics and Hamlet represent 
Virginia high school principals. How fitting 
Hamlet’s apostrophe to the king’s jester when his 
skull was disinterred : 

“Alas, poor Yorick! ... a fellow of infinite jest, 
of most excellent fancy. He hath borne me on 
his back a thousand times. And now how ab- 
horred in my imagination it is! My gorge rises 
at Bisicoe 

Fully as hard to keep decently buried as Yorick 
are these athletic championships. There is a 
growing sentiment among educators to emphasize 
the game rather than the championship, which 
they abhor and at which their gorge rises. 

Virginia principals in annual conferences on 
the problem have taken a position, despite oc- 
casional lapses, that entitles them to credit for 
leadership in a national movement. State cham- 
pionships have been abolished in baseball. Track 
and tennis championships alone remain in good 
standing for schools of all sizes, partly because 
of a lack of competition locally. That fair-haired 
boy of scholastic sports, football, most appealing 
and most troublesome member of the family, has 
suffered the loss of its bright particular champion- 
ship toy among schools of medium size ; and the 
policy weathered unchanged the severe test of 
a claim by an exceptional team whose record 
would have won any available distinction in 
previous years. Even among the largest high 
schools football championships were once voted 
out. The action was rescinded before it could be 
tried; but, though the new method of determin- 
ing winners eliminates objectionable features, it 
was adopted for an experimental year by the 
narrowest possible majority. 

Policies approved for the Virginia High School 
League in its annual council meeting are reported 
in a free bulletin furnished by the Extension 
Division, University, Virginia. 
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Should Extra-Curricular Activities Be Made Self-Supporting? 


By H. L. BLANTON, Victoria 


HERE have been endless discussions of the 
* | subiec of the handling of funds connected 

with activities in the secondary schools. 
Hereafter in this paper when the writer refers to 
“activities”, he will mean extra-curricular activi- 
ties, using this term for convenience only. 

It is the sole purpose to show in this paper that 
activities should be made self-supporting and 
should not be paid for by appropriations from 
public funds. If we allow the latter plan to be 
used, the educational value which the pupil should 
gain from the activities will be lost. 

We speak of the educational value that is to be 
received from these activities. Let us see just what 
values will, or should, be received by pupils from 
the handling of the money that is involved in these 
activities. 

The first value, no doubt we shall agree, is a 
very important one: good business organization 
teaches the student methods which he may use in 
his own financial matters. Another value which 
the writer thinks should be placed here is that of 
training the pupil in good citizenship. Of course 
this value, stated as such, is expressed in too gen- 
eral terms in this connection, but we shall look at 
it from the point of view of the pupils working to- 
gether and respecting each other’s rights in the 
matter of making, or obtaining, money on their 
own hook; also from that of the strengthening of 
their sense of responsibility. Then there is, third, 
the value of training the pupils to sacrifice the sur- 
plus which they themselves have made, leaving it 
in the general treasury for the coming year; in 
other words, getting the pupils away from the idea 
that because they have made the money they must 
spend it, even in unworthy causes. 

If we can show that some of the above men- 
tioned educational values are destroyed by having 
the money appropriated, then we shall beyond 
doubt be justified in saying that these activities 
should be self-supporting. 

Under the plan by which the school board ap- 
propriates the money for activities, the persons 
needed for handling the funds will be limited in 
number. The local school board members will not 
agree, at first, to turn over, even in part, to the 





students to handle the money that has been ap- 
propriated. In this case, we can see very plainly 
who will handle this money—the principal of 
the school will probably have it in charge. 
Each activity will have a sponsor who will make 
a plea to the principal for money for his activity. 
Then each activity will have a secretary who is 
concerned only with the spending of the money. 
From this we can readily see that there will 
be no responsibility placed upon the pupil; he 
will be robbed of this value. To this getting of 
the money in a lump sum, the old maxim may be 
applied: “Easy come, easy go.” The pupils will 
get no training that will improve their methods of 
handling money or of seeing its value. The tend- 
ency in this situation is to create the wrong idea 
within the pupils and to fail to teach them to co- 
operate with others in making money. Then, for 
another consideration, there is so much money 
that certain activities should have, and it is very 
often spent in the wrong way. 

It is not for the writer to say that the above- 
stated conditions always prevail when money is 
appropriated but it is entirely possible for them to 
hold. When matters of this nature are to be car- 
ried on in the school where a vast amount of edu- 
cational value is supposed to be obtained, why not 
give them to the pupils to handle and let them be 
guided by their sponsors, reserving to the princi- 
pal the right to veto? 

The writer wishes to make clear that often 
when activities are made self-supporting they 
are not handled correctly. In discussing this 
possibility we may make the point which Jordan 
brings out, namely, “Even in relatively small 
schools the problem of handling the finances of 
extra-classroom groups is frequently a serious 
one, and in large schools, where thousands of dol- 
lars are involved, it is critical. The history of 
such schools is full of scandals involving both en- 
tire clubs and individual pupils, teachers, and even 
principals. Where entire control is left with the 
pupils, waste, extravagance, and actual dishonesty 
frequently result. Where the principal takes en- 
tire personal charge, his administration of the 
funds is often open to criticism, and, if he is not 
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extremely careful, to whispered charges of misap- 
propriation and worse. The same result comes 
from teacher control, except where entirely, open 
to inspection.” 

We find also in Fretwell similar statements. 
“Instead of being annoyed by the difficulties of 
extra-curricular finances in high schools, princi- 
pals and teachers should welcome the opportuni- 
ties these difficulties present for the education of 
oth teacher and pupils. It is the business of the 
school to organize these extra-curricular finances 
so that they may furnish favorable opportunities 
for the members of the school to practice with 
satisfaction the earning, safe-keeping, and wise 
spending of money. All members of the school 
are of necessity concerned with extra-curricular 
finances, but the leadership in directing these fi- 
nances can and should be a part of, and grow out 
of, the department of business education in the 
school. .. . Here is awaiting a real laboratory of 
business experience.” 

Of course, we agree with the above statement 
that the department of business should handle 
these finances if there is a department of business, 
but in schools where there is not, as is frequently 
the case, the teachers and pupils have to work out 
their own systems. In either case a great educa- 
tional value to the pupils is the result. 

In order to show the real value that may be de- 
rived from a self-supporting plan, the writer will 
outline what such a system should consist of, 
point the activities, and try, in a general way, to 
show the values which may be obtained from each. 

First, we may say that each pupil will be more 
interested in the activity rather than feel that he is 
just a member. We find that more individual 
pupil-activity is secured, for all have to put their 
heads together in raising the money. All pupils 
concerned will feel a great responsibility arising 
from this problem, for they consider it their own 
and think that it is “up to them to make a go of it.” 
The problems that arise from the administration 
of these activities are identical or similar to those 
which they will meet in actual life. 

Thus we find the pupils getting training in budg- 
eting, investing and planning their drives for 
making money. Here they must outline plans for 
making money as well as spending it. Consequent- 
ly they get the important value of keeping their 
expenses within their earnings. They learn to 
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take chances and run the risks involved in earning 
money and also train themselves to be careful to 
make good investments. 

We see from the above plan that every pupil in 
an activity is concerned with its problems. This 
is the most powerful argument for the self-sup- 
porting plan. 


We find also that the matter of handling this 
money, and of spending it also, can be made to in- 
volve a large number of pupils. We shall assume 
that the school does not have a business depart- 
ment in its curriculum ; under these conditions the 
pupils have to work out their own plans for hand- 
ling the money, of course under the direction of 
their sponsor, and it is through the sponsor that 
the principal should have his say as to the handling 
of money. 

May the writer suggest, by way of summing 
up the ideas of many authors, somewhat of a plan 
that may be used in a school both to keep an accu- 
rate account of all money taken in and spent and 
also to provide as much pupil activity as possible. 

For each active club within the club, we shall 
have atreasurer. This treasurer will have a book 
in which he will keep an accurate account of all 
money taken in. There will be in each activity an 
accounting committee which will audit this book 
once a month and also check on the amount of 
money turned into the central treasurer. Of 
course this should be the same amount that is 
taken into the club. This auditing committee may 
be changed every month and appointed by the 
president of the club. The accounts of the club 
should be open at all times for inspection. 


There will be a major organization consisting 
of members from the student body with a sponsor. 
This will include a central treasurer, a committee 
for accounting, and also a committee for budget- 
ing. 

The duties of the central treasurer will be to 
receive the earnings from all the treasurers of in- 
dividual clubs and to tabulate and give receipts to 
clubs that deposit money. This officer will have 
the responsibility of paying all bills, writing checks 
and having them O.K.’d by the principal, and 
tabulating all money paid out and to whom paid. 

The committee for accounting will be composed 
of pupils from the student body and probably one 

(Continued on page 277) 
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An Appeal to Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Signed by 220 Leading American Educators 


We come before you as educators deeply disturbed over 
the situation that confronts us. The children of this land 
and the ideals of our country—objects of concern for which 
we have a special responsibility—stand in serious jeopardy. 
We cannot in conscience remain silent. But critical as the 
immediate situation is, the causes of our trouble lie much 
deeper than the present crisis; rather are they to be found 


in the basic trends of our economic development. The time, 


we believe, has now come for all to recognize the crucial 


need and to co-operate in behalf of our common welfare. 





. .. Considering the inevitable effect of a maladjusted so- 
ciety upon our youth, the serious threat to our historic 
ideals, and in view of the urgency of the matter, we the 
undersigned respectfully petition you as the incoming 
President to take such steps in co-operation with the Con- 
gress as shall at the earliest feasible time result in the organ- 
ization of a National Co-ordinating Council empowered to 
devise policies and to recommend appropriate institutional 


machinery to care for these vital public needs. 
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Let’s Be Frank and Honest 


Everybody is agreed that taxes are too high, that they must be reduced. 
How did it happen that taxes have become unbearable? Gradually the State has 
been taking over new functions of government. The newest function assumed 
by the State leaped in a short period of twelve years from a zero expenditure to 
nearly half of the total tax revenues of the State. This function has to do only 
with the State’s material progress. Other newer functions having to do with the 
material progress of the State have added greatly to the State’s expenditure. 


Education happens to be one of the older, well established, fundamental func- 
tions of government. Expenditures for public education have gradually increased 
but in exact proportion to its increased responsibility —a constantly increasing 
school enrolment, public demand for a more extended and enriched curriculum, and 
popular demand for teachers with high standards of scholarship and training, in 
many instances representing an expenditure of more money than is required in 
preparation for any other profession or services in the fields of commerce and in- 
dustry for which fabulous salaries are paid. 


If the State’s income is reduced by half, curtailment in total expenditure for 
government service must likewise be reduced. It is a simple matter for an execu- 
tive to pick up his official knife, drive it through every department of government 
and divide its expenditure for service into half without regard to essentials and non- 
essentials. Some government functions might well reduce their services to half 
or even more as a temporary emergency measure. The public is crying out for a 
type of leadership that will cease temporizing with the superficial aspects of our 
economic difficulties that are now rocking the foundations of our State and country, 
leaders who have the intestinal courage to look the facts in the face and distin- 
guish between essentials and non-essentials in government. Somebody must do 
this if a way is to be found out of our economic dilemma. Who will give his 
serious attention to a revaluation of the various government functions? 


What are the irreducible essentials of government so important for consider- 
ation in times like these? In economic emergencies the government must give 
consideration to the necessity of providing food and clothing for the needy and 
unemployed. When a community cannot do this in its customary way it is the 
responsibility of the State and under acute conditions such as we have now it 
becomes the responsibility even of the Federal Government. This is a primary 
function of the government at present. Other essentials of government to be 
maintained at the highest possible level are health and education. These have 
to do with preserving our democratic institutions and the genius of American 
civilization. Their services cannot wait, their efficiency must not be lowered or 
crippled. Their services cannot be reduced by half. Such governmental func- 
tions as courts of justice and other regulatory and administrative agencies can- 
not be dispensed with since these insure the protection of individual life and 
property. All other functions while they may not be regarded as non-essentials 
have to do largely with the normal material progress of the State and might be 
curtailed without serious loss in times of emergency. 


In times of econcemic distress and consequent campaigns for the reduction of 
taxes, attention usually centers upon those governmental agencies which more di- 
rectly affect the general public. In the nature of things, public education is one of 
the major costs of the State and for that reason in an indiscriminate tax reduction 
campaign critics direct their attention to the schools, because the schools happen to 
be the easiest point of attack and not because they deserve it. 

The people, the children’s parents, are capable of judging what things are pri- 
mary and what things are secondary. What will be their verdict when they have 
the facts upon which to base their thinking? res ie 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


The schools have been caught in the cataclysm 
of an economic crisis the like of which the country 
has never seen. So far it seems that no one except 
the teachers and the school people have been se- 
riously concerned or alarmed about the educa- 
tional welfare of the school children of the present 
generation. The situation has come to a point 
where the teachers, despite their eagerness to save 
the schools and the children by practicing all 
kinds of economies to the extent in some instances 
of teaching gratis for varying periods of from five 
to twenty days in order to keep the schools open 
the prescribed term of eight months, are seriously 
alarmed at the plight of the schools. Yet in the 
face of all these efforts it looks as if some people 
seem not be be concerned about the seriousness of 
the school situation. School funds, State and local, 
have been cut so that economies have been insti- 
tuted to the amount of something like $2,870,000 
during the last two years. If we do not misjudge 
the temper of the people of Virginia, we believe 
that they are not willing that their children shall 
suffer an unfair burden of the economic crisis. 

The teachers of Virginia are unwilling that the 
situation shall continue at the rate of the past year 
without at least giving the citizens of the State the 
opportunity of knowing the facts about public edu- 
cation in the present economic crisis. Under the 
auspices of the Virginia Education Association, the 
teachers propose by organized effort to hold citi- 
zens’ meetings in every school community in the 
State. To that end they have set up a Public Re- 
lations Committee with membership representing 
every section of the State and in turn committees 
in every county and city for the purpose of holding 
meetings to discuss with the citizens the facts 
about public schools and the serious plight they 
are in. Jt is not a selfish move on the part of the 
teachers whatever motive some may assign to their 
efforts. They want to know whether the public 
wants school terms cut to six months and their 
general efficiency lowered to levels of a generation 
ago. They want to know whether the public is 
willing that the schools shall bear a disproportion- 


ate part of the economic burden and whether the 
public recognizes the principle of relative values in 
governmental functions—that there are certain 
essentials that governments must provide for the 
maintenance and preservation of the elements of 
approved social order. 

The Public Relations Committee has now two 
sub-committees at work, one to make an analysis 
of the present plight of the schools and the other 
to prepare the salient facts of public education in 
the State. These facts and arguments will be 
made available for use at public meetings in every 
community and in local newspapers for the in- 
formation of the general public. These committees 
will arrange for speakers at the various commun- 
ity meetings. 

Virginia had a famous May Campaign for Edu- 
cation in 1907 to arouse the people to the import- 
ance of establishing a State system of high schools, 
another in 1925 to arouse interest in the further 
refinement of public education, and this will be a 
third “May Campaign” strangely enough to save 
the schools from ruin in the face of the economic 
crisis, 

Teachers should hold themselves in readiness to 
assist in carrying out the plan of the Public Rela- 
tions Committee. 

For further and more detailed information, 
teachers should write to headquarters office in 
Richmond. 





DR. WINSHIP—AN EDUCATIONAL 
CIRCUIT RIDER 


Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of The Journal of 
Education, passed away at his home in Boston 
February 16 at the ripe age of 87. 

Dr. Winship was one of the most outstanding 
and unique characters in education in America. 
For almost three-quarters of a century he saw 
public education in this country grow from its be- 
ginnings to its present state of efficiency. He, 
therefore, witnessed the birth of the State public 
school systems and he literally grew up with them. 
He saw inside of more schools and knew person- 
ally more school people than any other man in 
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\merica. For the past quarter of a century he 
raveled over fifty thousand miles a year, having 
rossed the continent one hundred times. He pre- 
erred to see for himself school work actually go- 
ng on and from first-hand observation to write 
bout it in a vigorous style. There is no man in 
\merica who has exercised greater influence than 
e in stimulating high standards of public educa- 

tion throughout the country. 

Dr. Winship was a great champion of public 

hool teachers. His words always lifted them up 

) higher levels of scholarship and teaching at- 
tainment in the classroom, His mind was vigor- 
us, and his pen strong, at times vitriolic—strong 
in approval of fundamental principles of practice 
and vitriolic in denouncing shams and froth that 
now and then appear in our educational theory and 
practice, 





ATTEND THE DISTRICT MEETING 


The district meetings held usually in the early 
spring months bring together for discussion of 
educational problems a total of one-half of the 
teachers in the State. By all means there should 
If it 
seems absolutely impossible for all the teachers to 
attend, then every school should arrange to have 
is large a representation as possible at its district 
This is a time when the schools must be 
saved from utter ruin. We do not know of any 
class of people that is more interested than teach- 
ers in the education of the children. 

At each of the district meetings very vital ques- 
tions relating to the welfare of the schools will be 
discussed. This, of all years, is the year that the 
teachers and friends of schools should attend their 
respective district meetings. The meetings will be 
held as follows: 


District A—Tappahannock, Friday, April 28, 

J. H. Chiles, Vice President, Fredericksburg. 
District B—Newport News, Thursday, April 6, 

John E. Martin, Vice President, Suffolk. 
District C—Williamsburg, Friday, March 17, 

J. Walton Hall, Vice President, Ashland. 
District D—Petersburg, Friday, March 3, 

Belle Webb, Vice President, Petersburg. 
District E—Danville, Friday afternoon, March 

31, to noon Saturday, April 1, 

E. W. Paylor, Vice President, Wenonda. 
District F—Lexington, Saturday, March 11, 

J. L. Borden, Vice President, Bedford. 


be no falling off of attendance this year. 


meeting. 
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District G—Staunton, Saturday, March 18, 
Q. D. Gasque, Vice President, Front Royal. 
District H—Washington-Lee High School, 
Clarendon, October 20 and 21, 
O. L. Emerick, Vice President, Purcellville. 
District I—Salem, Friday, March 10, 
K. P. Birckhead, Vice President, Abingdon. 
District J—University of Virginia, Saturday, 
April 8, 
A. L. Bennett, Vice President, Charlottesville. 
District K—Clintwood, Friday, March 24, 
C. B. Warren, Vice President, Dungannon. 
District L—Blair Jr. High School, Norfolk, 
Friday, April 7, 
Joseph E. Healy, Vice President, Norfolk. 





COMMITTEES FOR 1933 


President Lucy Mason Holt has announced the 
following committees for 1933: 


Executive Committee 
Lucy Mason Holt, President 
H. D. Wolff, Treasurer 
O. L. Emerick 
Mrs. Eleanor P. Rowlett 
Sudie E. Cowden 


Welfare Committee 
Fred M. Alexander, Chairman... Newport News 
A. L. Bennett Charlottesville 
Mrs. Josephine N. Fagg Elliston 


Norfolk 
Petersburg 
Purcellville 

Richmond 
Clinchco 


Legislative Committee 
Lascy SEGROM REGU is 5 concn toy ccecce Norfolk 
Hugh L. Sulfridge Charlottesville 
J. A. Burke Appomattox 
John C. Myers Harrisonburg 
Pye SS a oe Norfolk 


Retirement Committee 
Cornelia S. Adair, Chairman Richmond 
Fred M. Alexander............. Newport News 
H. D. Wolff Petersburg 
D. E. MeQuilkin Roanoke 
Sarah R. Tucker 
Mary Kellam 


Committee to Prepare a Code of Ethics 
G. L. H. Johnson, Chairman Danville 
Dr. Walter S. Gifford Harrisonburg 
PeORD TIME Wloka ss ks whos oo ones Schoolfield 
Walter H. Bennett Danville 
Lucy N. Brickhouse Norfolk 





os 
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Public Relations Committee 


District A—J. James Williams. ..Colonial Be2ch 
District B—Lucy H. Sinclair. ... Newport News 
District C—J. Walton Hall 

District D—Roy Helms................/ Amelia 
District E—Mrs. Laura Penn...... Martinsville 
District F—Henrietta Dunlap Lexington 
District G—Leslie Fox............ Front Royal 
District H—R. W. Eaves.........../ Alexandria 
District I—J. H. Fallwell Roanoke 
District J—A. L. Bennett Charlottesville 
District K—John B. Roller Coeburn 
District L—Joseph E. Healy Norfolk 
District M—C. C. Shelburne 


George W. Eutsler 
At Larged Dr. Sidney B. Hall 
W. T. Woodson 


Ex officio—Lucy Mason Holt, President, Norfolk 


Christiansburg 


University 
Richmond 





SHOULD EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVI- 
TIES BE MADE SELF-SUPPORTING? 


(Continued from page 273) 


sponsor ; they will carefully go over the books of 
the central treasurer and post results where the 
whole school may see them. They will instruct 
the central treasurer to have books ready for in- 
spection at any time. They will audit the books at 
least once a month. 

The committee for budgeting will be taken 
from the student body and it will have a sponsor. 
It will work with the budgeting committee of the 
individual clubs to guide them and base their 
budget on their incomes. 

The principal of the school will have the right 
to veto any movements of any of these organiza- 
tions. 

Under this plan any money that if left over 
from year to year in the central treasury may not 
be spent; this feature does away with the idea, 
“T made it and I can spend it.” 

In conclusion, we find that instead of having the 
money used in extra-curricular activities appro- 
priated by the school board and having a few of 
the school authorities dispense the money taking 
all responsibility from the pupils, we have a plan 
by which, if the matter is turned over to the pupils 
under proper supervision, they may learn and 
practice the exercise of good citizenship. Such 
a plan trains-pupils to handle their own financial 


matters in a more satisfactory and efficient way, 
training them at the same time to be unselfish to- 
ward their schoolmates. These three objectives 
are very important in preparing any pupil to find 
himself in our society. 





RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT 
Belle P. Bain, Portsmouth 


The following resolutions were adopted by the Ports- 
mouth Education Association at its regular meeting on 
February 9, 1933. 

WHEREAS: The Portsmouth Education Association 
has lost a faithful, efficient and beloved associate and co- 
worker ; and 

WHEREAS: The Portsmouth school system has sus- 
tained a great loss in the death of Miss Bain, her long 
service of forty-nine years having been a valuable factor 
in its development; and 

WHEREAS: The Woodrow Wilson High School, 
especially, mourns the absence of her strong and inspir- 
ing personality ; and 

WHEREAS: The community is poorer for the loss of 
a fine Christian character; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

That a copy of this expression of our appreciation be 
sent her family ; 

That a copy of these resolutions be placed upon the 
records of the Portsmouth Education Association; and 

That a copy be published in the Virginia Journal of 
Education. 

Anna S, JOHNSTON 
Committee < Hitpa DeEvILBiss 
| Mitprep I. JAMES 


Mrs. Leta Bowen Harrison, La Crosse 


WHEREAS, on January 16, 1933, in St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, Richmond, Virginia, our beloved friend and co- 
worker, Mrs. Leta Bowen Harrison, fell asleep, and 

WHEREAS, we, the members of the Parent-Teacher 
Association of the La Crosse High School, feel keenly 
our loss of her who most efficiently and faithfully taught 
in our school for 16 years, and 

WHEREAS, we sorrowfully miss from our midst the 
sweet spirit of her who was one of the most thoroughly 
cultured, Christian characters that we ever knew, and 

WHEREAS, though modest and retiring, she never 
turned aside from any duty, we feel that our school and 
community have indeed suffered a keen loss, 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED, that the heart- 
felt sympathy of this Association be extended to her be- 
reaved ones, especially to her children. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that a copy of these 
resolutions be preserved in the records of this Associa- 
tion, and copies be sent to The Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation, and to the family. 

Cuas. H. Morcan 
Committee {is G, MosELEY 
PEARL ROSE 
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PROGRAM — DISTRICT “E” MEETING 
GEORGE WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, 
DANVILLE, MARCH 31 AND APRIL 1, 1933 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON (3:30-5:30) 


NERAL MEETING: Dr. Sidney B. Hall, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Presiding. 


Problems of running schools in a depression—How the 
schools in District “E” have met and plan to meet these 
problems—a report of actual conditions, based on a recent 
survey covering economic and educational factors. 

[his report will be given for each division by its super- 
intendent and will be summarized and further discussed by 
Dr. Hall. 


Charlotte County, Supt. R. W. Bobbitt 
Franklin County, Supt. H. W. Ramsey 
Halifax County, Supt. H. J. Watkins 
Henry County, Supt H. G. Tignor 
Mecklenburg County, Supt. C. B. Green 
Patrick County, Supt. J. F. Reynolds 
Pittsylvania County, Supt. F. B. Watson 
Martinsville (City), Supt. E. E. Givens 
Danville (City), Supt, G. L. H. Johnson 


FRIDAY NIGHT (8:00) 
GENERAL MEETING: Supt. C. B. Green, Presiding. 


Music. 
\ddress sonsresenocesssnapeiliipaleltoeascicoanenannnt aan Jee 
President Virginia Education Association 
\n Educational Colloquy Between Supt. Johnson and 

Lucy Mason Holt 
Music 


Open Forum. 


SATURDAY MORNING (9:30-12:00) 


GENERAL MEETING: E. W. Paylor, President of 
District “E,” Presiding. 
Music. 
Greetings from President of Danville Association 
Mrs. Ruby Redd 

\ddress....Dr. Sidney B. Hall, Supt. of Public Instruction. 

Music. 

\ddress....Dr. J. L. Manahan, Dean of School of Education, 
University of Virginia. 

Report on the work of the Public Relations Committee 
C. J. Heatwole, Executive Secretary, Virginia Educa- 
tion Association. 
susiness Session. 


GROUP MEETINGS: (12:00-1:00) 

Superintendents and Principals....W. W. Rowan, Presiding 
High School Teachers William Adkinson, Presiding 
Elementary Teachers Mary Barksdale, Presiding 
Primary Teachers Lucy Fulton, Presiding 
Home Economics Teachers Mary T. Smith, Presiding 
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THE S O S CALL TO TEACHERS 


Dear Friend: 

Thousands of teachers are dropping out of the Associa- 
tion because they have lost their positions, or because they 
are not receiving their pay. You can readily see how this 
loss of income will reduce the service which the Associa- 
tion renders to teachers, school systems, and local and State 
associations just at the time when thirty-four State legisla- 
tures are in session and when extreme reductionists are 
making an effort in hundreds of places for further cuts in 
salaries and for further reductions in the teaching staff. 


This service, which is not only helping members but the 
entire profession, will not be decreased if we can help it. 
That is why we are making this appeal and this S O S 
call. If all, to whom the appeal is made, come forward, 
the Association can go ahead leading in the battles of the 
hour. There are two things which you can do. Because 
of their simplicity, please do not feel that you would be 
making no contribution. There is nothing of more import- 
ance at the moment. 


First, will you not become a member and will you not 
inspire at least one other teacher to enlist ? * The privileges 
enjoyed in more recent years have been made possible 
through the work of the teachers—united in their associa- 
tions. It has taken time, energy, and money to secure 
increased salaries and adequate retirement and tenure 
laws. Help now in this crucial time. 

Second, will you not take upon yourself the responsibil- 
ity of informing your neighbors, school patrons and lay 
citizens with whom you come in contact of the work and 
needs of the schools? This is of paramount importance. 
Tell them why school budgets should not be reduced and 
why we should find other sources of revenue for the 
schools; assure them of the willingness of school people 
to practice sound economies. Correct the impression that 
the cost of public education is the only governmental serv- 
ice that is making increased demands upon the taxpayers. 
If you need facts, the Research Division of the National 
Education Association has them. 


It is dark and damp and dangerous down in this depres- 
sion pit. Let us each do our part to get out. To strengthen 
the arms of the Association will result in getting back to 
normalcy in a much shorter period of time. So much is at 
stake that we do not hesitate to urge this $2.00 support of 
the profession even on the part of those who have felt the 
painful effects of the pruning knife» DO HELP! HELP 
AT ONCE! Send your name now. Send through the 
principal or send separately. Pay now, if convenient; but 
if not convenient, pay a month or two months later. Tell 
your associates of our plea and beg them to help. Do you 
say “yes”? Good! Wish everyone would say that. Much 
depends on this S O S call, “Yes” will help to get the 
schools out of the pit. 


Very sincerely yours, 


J. W. CRABTREE, 


Secretary National Education Association. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR MAY DAY 


Schools which are closing early this year may have 
difficulty in arranging for their usual Health Day exercises. 
With this in view, State Health and Education officials sug- 
gest that these schools confine their activities to individual 
school programs and put them on in the afternoon or even- 
ing. An elaborate program could be given by having the 
outdoor activities after school hours, and an indoor pro- 
gram in the evening. All, however, should be of a type 
exacting but little work on the part of the faculty or the 
pupils. This can be done by using activities already learned 
in Physical and Health Education periods during the ses- 
sion. 


Program Suggestions 
1933 National Slogan “Mothers and Babies First” 

1. Community singing. 

2. Reading of Governor’s Proclamation and The Child’s 
Bill of Rights. 

3. Folk Dance (already learned). 

4. National Slogan in concert, followed by talk on Home 
aspect of slogan by a local graduate of course in Home 
Hygiene and Care of the Sick or Correspondence Course 
for Mothers. 

5. First Aid Demonstration by Boy Scouts. 

6. Short Health play. 

7. Talk by prominent citizen on Community aspect of 
slogan. 

8. Demonstration of Physical Education. 

9. Community social games and singing. 

10. Dedication of tree previously planted for the occasion 
(during dormant season). 

Groups for Special Recognition: Five Point pupils; 
“High” Five Point pupils; prospective Five Pointers for 
next session. 

Material: The present necessity for economy will pro- 
hibit furnishing the usual amount of material for Child 
Health Day. Upon request, however, the State Depart- 
ment of Health can send a limited number of copies of the 
Governor’s Proclamation, the Health play, Health songs, 
suggestions for slogan talks, and the Child Health Day 
bulletin. 

No banners will be furnished this year, but all schools 
should compete for representatives at the next Five Point 
Rally in Richmond. 


A Playlet 
By Iva NortHincton Mose ey, Lacrosse 


Reading of the Governor’s Child Health Day Proclama- 
tion, by Seventh Grade Boy. 


THE QUEEN OF HEALTH 


Characters 
The Queen. 
The Queen’s Attendants: 
Six boys and six girls from the sixth grade. 
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Health Heralds: 
Five boys from the fourth grade. 
Vision Fairies. 
Hearing Fairies. 
Weight Fairies 
Throat Fairies 
Teeth Fairies. 
Children from lower grades. 
Costumes 


The queen is dressed in white and wears a golden crown 
with five points around it. 

The six girl attendants are dressed in rainbow costumes. 

The six boy attendants are wearing white trousers and 
dark blue coats. 

The five boys are wearing white suits and golden yellow 
caps, and are carrying banners with Vision, Hearing, 
Teeth, Throat and Weight on them. 

Vision fairies are dressed in green. 

Hearing fairies are dressed in pink. 

Throat fairies are dressed in blue. 

Teeth fairies are dressed in white. 

Weight fairies are dressed in rose. 


Material for Costumes 


All fairies and girl attendants’ dresses are made of crepe 
paper, two rolls for each dress and it can be bought from 
Dennison Manufacturing Co., Framingham, Mass. Golden 
yellow paper for caps can also be ordered from this address. 
Boys’ suits are just their own clothes. 


Scene 


Woodland May scene—Background of green bushes 
decorated with apple blossoms made of crepe paper. Have 
rustic throne in center back of stage out on the lawn anda 
large star drawn on grass in front of throne. 

Action of Play 

1. Enter the queen’s attendants to slow march time 
music using “Narcissus.” 

March in two by two. Bow to each other. 

Form an inverted V (facing queen). 

Outside hand on hip, point outside toe and then bring 
back in place. Do this for four measures of march, 

Repeat the same movement with inside foot. 

Boys kneel and the girls march in and out among them. 

All rise and bow and take places on either side of throne 
—alternating boy and girl. (They might dance this for the 
Queen). 

2. Enter the queen and the five health heralds to slow 
march music. 

The queen is seated on the throne. Health heralds dance 
before the queen, (The teacher can use appropriate dance 
found in most any book of dances.) 

When heralds finish dance they bow before queen and 
she gives each one a banner on which are the words 
Vision, Hearing, Teeth, Throat and Weight. They form 
a semi-circle behind the queen and hold banners high over 
heads. 

3. Vision comes forward and tells what he stands for 
in the Five Point System. The queen tells him to bring 
forth his fairies. 
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[he Vision fairies skip in on stage. 

March around very proudly with one hand on hip, 

ads held very high. 

Dance Virginia Reel. 

Bow to queen and take places on one point of the star. 

lhe Vision herald stands on point and holds banner high. 

Music for Reel—‘Virginia Reel” may be found in most 

y book of dances.) 

4. Hearing comes forward and tells what he stands for 

the Five Point System. 

[he queen tells him to call his fairies. 

They enter and dance “Tantoli.” 

When they have finished dancing they bow before the 
jueen in one large semi-circle and take their places on a 
point of the star. The Hearing herald stands on the point 
nd holds his banner high. 

Teeth comes forward and tells what he stands for in 
the Five Point System. 

The queen tells him to call his fairies. They enter and 
dance the “Highland Schottische,” (music and dance can 
e found in most any book of folk dances) and take their 
places on a point of the star. The Teeth herald stands on 
int holding banner high. 
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6. Throat herald comes forward and tells what he stands 
for in the Five Point System. The queen asks to see his 
fairies. He calls them, and they enter and dance the 
“Minuet”, (music by Mozart), and take their places on 
one point of the star. Throat herald stands on point 
holding banner high. 


7. Weight herald comes forward and tells what he stands 
for in the Five Point System. The queen tells him to call 
in his fairies. They enter and dance the “Clap Dance”. 
When through dancing they bow before the queen and fill 
in the other point of star, the Weight herald standing on 
point holding banner high. 


8. Health Heralds and Fairies sing “Keep the Health 
Work Growing” to tune of “Keep the Home Fires Burn- 
ing” and go off stage single file. 

9. The queen’s attendants come forward and dance a 
May Pole Dance, (any 4/4 music) and go off stage, a boy 
and girl together. 

10. Five Point Parade—All Five Point Children in 
parade wearing white suits and yellow caps. They stop 
one by one before the queen and bow. She awards the Five 
Point Certificates and follows the last child off stage. 





Educational News and Comments 


Over three hundred citizens packed the courthouse in 
\ccomac County on February 21 to register their dis- 
approval of the action of the supervisors some weeks 
efore when they decided to close their schools at the 
end of the seventh month on account of the lack of funds. 
he citizens representing every section of the county in- 
sisted that the supervisors and school board rescind the 
resolution passed on February 8 and borrow $20,000 
against the time during which back taxes would be paid 
and thus keep the schools open at least for eight months. 
Supt. Henry A. Wise stated that he had talked with 
many of the teachers and that all had expressed their 
lesire to do everything that was possible to keep the 
schools open the full term of eight months. Leading citi- 
zens said, “You can borrow the money until the taxes 
are paid. Three thousand boys and girls in the county 
would be disappointed if the schools were not kept open 
and the schools maintain their accredited standing.” In- 
fluential citizens urged that the school board be authorized 
to borrow $20,000 and continue the schools through the 
eighth month. After hours of discussion, there was a 
call for a show of hands by those in favor of borrowing 
the necessary funds to run the schools the term and 
‘here was not a single hand in opposition. The super- 
isors voted four to one in favor of rescinding the former 
ction to close the schools at the end of the seventh month. 

> 

Even the newspapers have recently become interested 
n the curriculum revision in Virginia. The Radford 
News Journal under date of February 16 carries a 
thoughtful editorial on the subject. It says, “This pamph- 
et (Procedures for Virginia State Curriculum Program) 


is nothing less than amazing. A study of its contents will 
show that those who had this general outline to prepare 
are fully aware of what is going on in the world and are 
fully committed to the finest type of education.” 
< 
THE teachers of Dickenson County during the present 
school session are operating a monthly publication en- 
titled The Dickenson County School Forum. The paper 
is a five-column, four-page publication attractively printed. 
It is devoted to information about the schools, teachers, 
and the activities of the Dickenson County Education As- 
sociation. It is the only paper published in Dickenson 
County. The school people of this county are to be con- 
gratulated on carrying out such an interesting and useful 
project. 
<> 
THE newly appointed Public Relations Committee very 
quickly got into action. It has held two meetings, the 
last on February 25, and the plans outlined are now in 
charge of a steering committee consisting of J. Walton 
Hall, Chairman, Ashland; Roy Helms, Amelia; Leslie 
Fox, Front Royal; Joseph Healy, Norfolk; and George 
W. Eutsler, University. This committee is at work on 
the preparation of salient facts relating to Public Edu- 
cation in the State. The committee is proceeding upon 
the idea that if the public knows the facts they will be 
more able to come to their own conclusions as to whether 
they are willing to see the work of the schools ruthlessly 
curtailed, 
<> 
A recent issue of the University of Virginia Record is 
given to the publication of An Economic and Social Sur- 
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vey of Washington County made by Ben Bane Dulaney. 

The bulletin contains 105 pages, nine of which have to 

do with interesting facts about the schools of that county. 

The bulletin was prepared under the auspices of the School 

of Rural Social Economics headed by Dr. Wilson Gee. 
<> 


Dr. Sipney B. Hart, Dr. C. E. Myers and Thomas 
D. Eason attended the meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence in Minneapolis the week of February 25. 
Dr. Hall recently was appointed to head the committee 
on legislation of the National Education Association. 
This committee is among the most important in which 
the National Education Association is engaged. 

<> 

Marcu 11 at 10:30 A. M. the final exervises of a spell- 
ing contest will be held in Richmond. This contest will 
include 20,000 children participating from the counties of 
Hanover, Caroline, Dinwiddie, Powhatan, Goochland, 
King William, Louisa, Amelia, Charlotte, Prince Edward, 
Brunswick, Charles City, James City and New Kent. 
This is the eleventh year this contest has been conducted 
under the auspices of the News Leader with J. Walton 
Hall in general charge. Before the final contest in Rich- 
mond county elimination contests will be held. The win- 
ner in each county will be awarded prizes amounting to 
$15.00. The ten winners in the final contest will receive 
in prizes the sum of $80.00. The final contest will be 
broadcast over WRVA. 

<> 

WE often hear the question, “What is the money value 
of an education?” Special studies of this subject indi- 
cate that the value of a high school education as compared 
with an elementary education is equivalent to approxi- 
mately $5,000 invested for life at 6 per cent. The high 
school graduate goes to work at eighteen years of age, 
passes the maximum earnings of the untrained man in 
seven years, rises steadily to his own maximum of approx- 
imately $2,200 at forty years of age and continues at that 
level for the remainder of his active life. 

<> 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER F. Tarre has been appointed new 
head of the English Department at Hampden-Sydney Col- 
lege to fill the vacancy occurring on account of the death 
of Dr. Asa Dupuy Watkins. Mr. Taffe is a native of 
Louisville, Kentucky, and has bachelor and master’s de- 
grees from Southwestern University, Tennessee. 
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Mr. Marion HERSHBERGER, of Page County, passed 
away recently at the age of 86. He had the distinction 
of having been a member of the county school board for 
thirty years. 

<> 


Division superintendents for all the counties and cities 
will be elected during the month of March. In case no 
election takes place by the county school board by April 1, 
the law requires that the State board of Education shall 
proceed to elect some one for such a division. 

<> 


THE director and teachers of the Richmond night 
schools have proposed to the city board of education that 
if funds for continuing the night schools are not available 
they will teach gratis in order to maintain this important 
service. The enrolment in the night schools in the city 
of Richmond is 2,945. 

<> 


Ir is an interesting observation that local associations 
are holding numerous meetings this session. This is a 
splendid idea and should be continued. The teachers of 
Culpeper County held their fourth meeting this session 
on February 11. 

<> 


Tue Southern Section of the National Physical Educa- 
tion Association will hold its annual conference in con- 
nection with the National Association’s Convention at 
Louisville, Kentucky, April 26 to 29, 1933, The program 
promises to be both interesting and constructive. As Vir 
ginia is located in the Southern Section, it is hoped that 
many will take advantage of the joint meeting as it will 
afford greater opportunities than are possible in a sectional 
meeting. 

<> 


THE Thomas Jefferson High School Library, Richmond, 
Virginia, has 4,250 carefully selected books. During the 
term ending in February, 12,425 books were circulated, ex- 
clusive of those consulted in the room, Dues were col 
lected each week by a history club which donated $25 for 
the purchase of such valuable books as Christian’s Rich- 
mond, Her Past and Present. The librarian selected and 
purchased $545.67 worth of new books, spent $144.80 for 
rebinding books and magazines, and spent $106.50 for sub- 
scriptions to magazines. All of this money was provided 
by the Richmond City School Board. 





Book Reviews 


Cours PRATIQUE DE FRANCAIS Pour COMMENGANTS (AND 

THE SAME, EpITION PHONETIQUE), by E. D. de Sauzé, 

Ph. D. Winston, Philadelphia. 350 pages. Price 
$1.60. 

Cours Pratique is the basal text of the well known 

Cleveland Plan for the teaching of French described in 

the brochure of the same name (Winston). M. de Sauzé 


has very skilfully produced a text flexible enough to fit 
in with almost any reasonable variation of the so-called 
direct method. Unlike many of the grammars now in use, 
it gives one the impression that it was developed by experi- 
ment with modern American youth and not by befogged 
pedagogs. 


The grammar proper is divided into thirty-five short 
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apters, logically arranged, each dealing with a single 
indamental principle of grammar. The scope of the work 

:t could be completed in one year is comparable to that 
rescribed by the State Course of Study, but, because of 

e uncrowded lessons, more reading can be done without 
mitting material in the grammar text and destroying the 
equence of the instruction. Since only the most impor- 
tant facts of grammar are included, the French used in 
the explanation of those principles is kept simple and a 
notive is provided for reading in the foreign tongue. 

[he matter of vocabulary building is treated in a most 
eficient manner. Each chapter is introduced by a page 
r two of reading material written to provide a review 
f the words already learned and to make the oral in- 
roduction of new ones a much easier task. The vocabu- 
laries proper are located at the end of the chapter. As a 

irther aid to the study of words, short anecdotes, jokes, 
ongs with music and poems are included as supple- 

entary material in each chapter. 

Irregular verbs are treated in a sixty-page supplement 
ound with the grammar portion of the text but which 
may also be purchased separately. By means of interesting 

issages the drill work is made a little less boring. 

To facilitate the testing of pupils, the author has devised 
series of four excellent new-type tests which cumulatively 
ver the three fields of grammar, vocabulary and com- 

prehension. 

Evaluating the book as a whole, one is forced to admit 

t Cours Pratique de Francais Pour Commencants is all 
that the name suggests. It is more than a text. It is a 

stematically planned course in French that makes one 
i the best attempts to date to deal with one of the great 

itstanding weaknesses of the direct method—the dif- 
ulty of orderly procedure. It is not a text for one with 
he habits of a ronde-de-cuir, but a plan of procedure for 
n alert and progressive teacher. 


J. EL A. 


[HE ILIADS oF THE SouTH, by Rosewell Page. Garrett 
and Massie, Publishers, Richmond. Price $5.00. 
200 pages. 

It is well that Rosewell Page has given us The Iliads of 
the South. He is of the South, a man who in his youth 

.w the armies on the march and heard the roar of battle 

iround Richmond. He is the brother of Thomas Nelson 

Page, famous in American Literature, the author of Two 

Little Confederates and other stories of Southern life. It 

is said that this writer never sent a manuscript to his pub- 

lishers without first submitting it to the critical eye of his 
rother, Rosewell Page, whose suggestions and interlinea- 
ons were final and went into the books. 
rom the standpoint of the printer’s art The Iliads of the 
uth could hardly be improved upon, The make-up and 
type on heavy paper are highly attractive. On every page 

Ss a paper watermark of Lee on Traveller as he appears on 

the familiar heroic statue on Monument Avenue in Rich- 

mond. 
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Mr. Page very appropriately uses the iambic pentameter 
as his poetic meter which is the measure used by Milton in 
Paradise Lost and by Pope in his Translation of Homer 
and by other English writers of poems of length. Mr. 
Page’s skill in the use of this form of heroic verse is shown 
throughout the book. His introductory lines rise to 
Homeric heights. For example: 


Of War, I sing, as fierce as any waged 

Since Greek Achilles, Trojan Hector, slew, 

Where swept Scamander by the walls of Troy, 

Or that fought out upon Pharsalia’s plain 

When Caesar and great Pompey fought for Rome! 


Of Man, I sing, who with the battle joined, 

Not Hannibal nor Caesar him surpassed, 

Nor he who died on Helena’s lone isle 

E’er planned more skillfully a great campaign ; 
And Frederick, nor Gustavus, nor great Charles 
Outstripped him in his mastery of the field; 

And Alfred, nor Saint Louis, nor Saint George 
E’er walked more humbly with his God than he, 
More pure and free from every selfish aim! 


The work encompasses the entire period of the War Be- 
tween the States including the causes leading up to the 
conflict. The hero is Robert E. Lee whose life and military 
prowess are characterized in descriptive words and lines 
throughout the poem. Not a battle either on land or sea in 
all that period of human strife is left unnoticed nor the 
names of those who led the charges or planned the attacks 
both on the side of the North as well as on the side of the 
South. 

The lliads of the South is history—it is more than his- 
tory, it is the history of a human struggle embalmed in 
heroic verse for the information and pleasure of the coming 
ages. The mellowing years will add to its value and ap- 
preciation by the future generations. 

The author concludes his story with a peroration on his 
hero and consigns him among the immortals : 


And as with Hector, Homer’s Iliads close 

So well describing him in noble verse, 

And language clear, as “Tamer of the Horse!” 
The Iliads of the South shall here conclude 
With Lee on Traveller riding on thro’ time ; 
True grandeur’s noblest model, highest type 

Of greatness! Tranquil in adversity! 


Then, ride on, hero of a mighty age, 

To lead the youth as thou had’st led their sires, 
Whose cause, tho’ lost, such noble champion had, 
That all the world still wonders at thy fame, 

And at the fame of those who followed thee, 

And hails thee as among the great of time, 

And thy great name as fixed among the stars, 

A constellation like the Hercules! 
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“CREATIVE WRITING OF VERSE” 


By H. Aucustrus Mixter, Jr. 
Assistant Principal and Head of the English Department 
Petersburg, Virginia, High School 


A new book in a new field by a well known Virginia author. 


It lays emphasis on the creative instead of the mechanical side of English Composition. 
It develops the pupil’s artistic sense. It gives him new pleasure and appreciation in reading 
poetry. It teaches him to discover the distinctions between words. It reveals to him the art 
and beauty of poetry. 


Progressive teachers everywhere are appreciating the many advantages resulting from the 
new courses in Creative Writing. They are using and enjoying Miller’s Creative Writing of Verse 
as well as its companion volume, Robinson and Hull’s Creative Writing of Prose. 


VIRGINIA BORN PRESIDENTS —a limited number. Special price of $1.00, plus 
postage, to Virginia teachers as long as they last. 


Teachers interested in these books will please write 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORE CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 




















TRESSLER’S GRAMMAR MINIMUM ESSENTIALS: Diagnostic, 
Good W orkmen Practice and Mastery Tests. 


Demand Good Tools LOGAN & ANTHONY’S PRACTICE LEAVES IN JUNIOR ENGLISH 
(Form J). 


WHITES THE NONPAREIL COMPOSITION PAD: Number One 
HEATH for Grades 7-8; Number Two for High School Grades. 


ENGLISH LOGAN, CLEVELAND, & HOFFMAN'S PRACTICE LEAVES IN 
ENGLISH FUNDAMENTALS, for Rapid Drills and Tests (Forms 


WORKBOOKS het 


PIXLEY & FRASHER’S MASTERY GRAMMAR GUIDES, For Junior 
and Senior High Schools. 
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are carefully MONROE & LULL’S PROJECTS IN SPEECH FOR A FOUNDATION 
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the busy teacher 


D. C. HEATH AND CO. tn NY. 
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An Easier Way to Teach 
Ty pewriting 


GREGG TYPING 


Techniques and Projects 
By SoRELLE AND SMITH 


The book that shows you the easy and correct way 
to change stumbling thumbs into flying fingers. 


GREGG TYPING is the first text to build its key- 
board lessons on facts discovered from motion- 
picture studies of the fingers of expert typists in 
action. 


GREGG TYPING students are trained to type as 
experts do. They start right, they learn quickly, 
and they put their skill to practical use, and when 
they complete GREGG TYPING they are compe- 
tent typists, fully trained for the job. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
Toronto London Sydney 


Gregg Books Are Authoritative 





IN CHOOSING YOUR EXECUTOR 
AND YOUR TRUSTEE, 


REMEMBER THIS: 


We never buy securities for our trust ac- 
counts, directly or indirectly, from any de 
partment of the bank, nor do we have any 
subsidiary corporations. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., President 
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© VIRGINIA 
ENGRAVING CO.: 
ARTISTS —=@— DESIGNERS 


LINE AND HALFTONE PRINTING PLATES i 
101 GOVERNOR ST. RICHMOND, VA. PHONE 2-076 h 


cf 2.2.2.2... .2.2.2 2- 


FOR “SALE—Class Day Play 
THE FORTUNE TREE 
Any number characters. 50c. Plays for all grades. 
MARY BONHAM, Chilhowie, Va. 














Penn State Summer Session 
Study in this healthful vacation land 
@ Three separate sessions this year. Register for one or all 
1. Inter-session, June 19-June 30 
2. Regular session, July 3— . il 
3. Post-session, Aug. 14—Aug. 
Credits in all Sessions applicable toward degree. 
Extensive program of courses. 34 academic 
and professional departments. Competent and ex- 
perienced faculty. Inter and Post sessions with 
courses in Education and Psychology afford stu- 
dents opportunity for further specialization. 
Enjoy a stimulating vacation of lnteonetinn: | study, 
sports, and social activities in the heart of Penn- 
sylvania’s most beautiful mountains. 
For comprehensive catalog address 
Director of Summer Session 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College 





your command through our organization. 


Seeking a Position? 


Or do you have a school or college vacancy 
to fill? In either case, write us. 
We have placed applicants on three continents. 


THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
Title Annex Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 





Teachers — Executives 
A complete professional service efficiently operated is at 
Write us about 
your needs. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Richmond, Virginia 


Foremost Conducted Tours 
250 to choose from. 
26,000 Satisfied Clients. 
Small Parties. First Class 
Hotels. More motor travel. 
All expenses land and sea 

SEND FOR BOOK 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
580 Firtra Ave.. New Yoru 





31 Days 


$191.50 $o0n80° 


° EUROP E - $369.50 
Conducted Tours 
Steamship Reservations — Independent Trips 


Lowest Rates Best Service 


Cc. O. ALLEY 


708 East Grace St. Richmond, Va. 
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PAPER | 


for all 
t School Requirements 






















The 


William Byrd Press 
PRINTERS 



















Typewriter Paper 


Mimeograph Paper College Annuals and School Catalogs 





‘ are Our Specialties 
Drawing Paper 






| Construction Paper e 








Drinking Cups, Wrapping Paper, 





LET US ESTIMATE ON YOUR 
NEXT PUBLICATION . « « « 
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Sandwich Wax, etc. 






Write for prices stating quantity 
desired 
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THE WILLIAM BYRD PRESS, Inc. 
1430-2-4 East Franklin Street 
Richmond ° Virginia 





Richmond Paper Company, Inc. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


‘See pes airs 




















Make this year’s Commencement excel 
any in the history of your high school! 


MCKOWN’S COMMENCEMENT 
ACTIVITIES 


has made it possible for more than 4000 schools to realize this ambition. 
It offer programs and program materials that reflect every activity of the school, and contains 
suggestions for simplifying and enlivening the entire commencement season. Price $2.50. 
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FOR THE TEACHER'S PROFESSIONAL ADVANCEMENT— 
Recent practical treatments of educational subjects that concern every teacher. Should be on 
every desk—in every reading circle. 

Yoakam's THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE ASSIGNMENT $1.80 

Lane’s A TEACHER'S GUIDE BOOK TO THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM $2.00 
Bagley & Macdonald’s STANDARD PRACTICES IN TEACHING $2.00 


All above prices subject to your usual educational discount. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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